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Ladies and Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the Joint Executive and Legislative Task Force for Teacher 
Education Quality Inprovemsnt, I am please^d to forward this Task Force R^rt* 
As speciJi&i^in the legislation, the Task Fokce has addressed a variety of , 
Significant issues in the area of teacher educktion and has developed reccm- 
mendations aimed at strengthening teacher education programs and standards* 

We believe Florida has an excellent opportunity to establish a national 
leadership position in the r^fbtm of teacher educatiai and the suggestiois 
provided in this report certainly represent a good start* Florida needs 
quality education, hi^ly talented and skilled teachers, and academic and 
rigorous teacher education programs. 
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I would lite to extend the membership's grktitude for the ORXDrtunity to serve 
in this effort. Indeed, it has been an imbortant challenge for each of us. 
We believe that this report can provide thfe basis for legislative and other 
policy decisions necessary for iirproving the quality of teacher education over 
the next several years. The Task Force raentoership vjrLll reraain available to 
assist you in any manner vMch may be necessary to help iirplement these 
recarmendations . 



Respectfully subinitted, 



A.J. Henrique^ 
Chairperson 

AJH/mm 
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CHAPIER ONE 

iNTRDDUcnoN : ■ 

I 

1 

The 1982 Florida Legislature created the Joint Executive an?! 
Legislative Task Force for Teacher Education Quality Iriprovenent to 
initiate a coiprehensive study of Florida's teacher preparation programs 
and Tteke policy recotmendations related to iiiproving the quality of 
teacher education. The legislative intent delineated in Chapter 
clearly focuses on the preservice aspect of teacher education: 

'» 

The Legislature recognizes that past attempts 
to irrprove teacher education have been fragrtiented 
and lacking in clearly stated (±>jectives. Piecenieal 
approaches have not made a significant iitpact. Not 
until the quality of teacher education is examined 
in a systematic and coiprehensive manner can a 
variety of strategies for fundamental iitprovenent be 
thoroughly considered. The Legislature hereby 
encourages educators of teachers to critically 
review their current practices and to examine the 
knowledge base which is alreacty in existence, but 
which is inadequately utilized. The strengthening 
of teacher education programs will require greater 
coordination between the schools and universities 
than any other single issue. 

Issues 

The legislation charged the Task Force to address at least the 
following sixteen issues related to teacher education. 

1 . . Selection procedures (beginning with admission ' 

standards ) throughout the entire process of 
teacher preparation 

2. The secondarv^^school curriculum as it relates 
to the knowledge and skills needed for college 
entrance ^ ; 

3. The content and process of preservice and * 
graduate teacher education programs 

4. The variety, intensity, duration, and timing of 
field experiences 

5. Differential funding for«X)lleges of education 

6. iReview of program approval procedures 

7. Staff development for university personnel 

8. College and university salary and promotion 
procedures that recognize faculty service to 
schools and school districts 

9. Incentives to attract teachers in areas vAiere 
there is a critical shortage 

10. Elimination of unnecessary duplication bf 
teacher education programs and specialities 

11. The ijtpact of administrative and supervisory. 
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leadership on the quality of teachers 
12. Sensitivity to multicultviral cx^ncems and 

racial and sexual equity 
13 • Role and scope of conmunity colleges as they 

relate to teacher education 
14 • Role and scope of the private sector as they 

relate to teacher education ^ 

15. Teacher certification 

16. The public image of the educational oomnunity 



Menbership and Organizational Structure 

As specified in the Legislation, twenty-five msrrbers representing a 
broad spectrum of educators and citizens were appointed to the Task 
Force by the Governor, the Speaker of the House, and the President of 
the Senate. A list of the maribership appears on page v. 

At the first meeting, the Task. Force elected Dr. Armando Henriquez 
as the group's chairperson. At the next meeting, merttoers of the Task 
Force were divided into three comndttees: governance, personnel, and 
program. Each contuittee then elected a vice-chairperson: Dr. William 
Katzenmeyer^ovcmance , Dr. James IVfcCartney-personnel , and Dr. David 
Smith-program. The Task Force was assisted by three full tims and^^^ie- 



half time professional staff and a full time secretary, f 

The Task Force held a total of nine meetings from, August 30, 1982 
to March 4, 1983. All meeting agendas can be found in J^pendix A, 



Assembling of Background Materials { 

In order to inprove their understanding of the dynamics of teacher 
education and the entangling network of agencies and groups vAiich 
influence programs, the Task Force spent the initial part of its meeting 
schedule investigating and educating itself in the background of the 
issues. This was accorplished in a nuntoer of v;ays. 

First/ staff conducted a library and ERIC search and disseminated a 
wide variety of nationally recognized articles, monographs, and reports 
concerned with recent developments in teacher education. (A corplete 
bibliography can be found on page 92.) These studies covered a wide 
variety of topics including the role of the lilSeral arts in teacher 
education; the case for extended programs; teacher cotpetence; academic 
skills of education majors; teacher education reform; state policies and 
the education of teachers; and problems with teaching as a profession. 



Second , extensive and frequent contact was maintained with 
appropriate officials in the Florida Department of Education, 
particularly the Office of Teacher Education, Certification, and Staff 
Development. In addition, approximately thirteen state educational 
agencies were consulted, either by examining written materials sent by 
officials from these agencies or interviewing them directly by 
telephone. States which were contacted represented those contnonly 
identified as having established recent policies aimed at iitprovin^ 
teacher education programs. 
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Third, officials and faculty from universities and colleges of 
education throughout the country were contacted for informtion about 
innovative ^roaches to teacher preparation as well as about dDstacles 
and prc±>la:ns frequently encountered in attertpts to reform teacher 
education programs. 

Fourth, the Task Force contacted national organizations interested 
in or associated with teacher education , including the Education 



Teacher Education, the National Educatiojr ?Vssociation, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the Chief State School Officers and the United 
States Department of Education,. 



Fifth, to better understand the legislative intent behind the 
formation of the Task Force and to receive feedback on the group's 
progress ,r staff met frequently with appropriate legislative aides. 
These n^tings peraiitted the Task Force to focus on only those issues 
which would receive legislative attention and to keep informed of the 
research and findings of those stater- level groups vtose investigations 
dealt with similar, overlapping, or corplementary issues. These 
included the Speaker's Task Force on Mathematics, Science, and Computer 
Education in the area of critical shortages; the Florida Council for 
Educational ffenagement in the area of administrative leadership; the 
Governor's Ccxrmission on Secondary Schools on the issue of high school 
curriculum; and the Education Standards Coniuission in the area of 
inservice education. 

Presentations and Testimony 

The Task Force scheduled, v^en appropriate, testimony from experts 
and officials both in Florida and the nation v^om they believed could 
address the sixteen issues corrprehensively. Officials from the 
Department of Education and the Board of Regents, the Independent 
Colleges and IMiversities of Florida, the Florida Association of Tfeacher 
Educators , the Education Standards Catmission and both of Florida ' s 
professional teacher associations provided insights into the variety, of 
networks vMch influence teacher education programs. To increase their 
understanding of the placement of teacher education programs in a 
university context, the Task Force heard presentations from a Dean of 
Arts and Sciences, two university vice-presidents and the Chancellor of 
the State University System. A merrber of the Florida Senate was invited 
to present the legislature's perception of the areas of need and 
direction for reform in teacher education. The special needs of the 
state' s diverse teacher education programs were expressed by 
representatives from the private ^.sector and from institutions 
representing large minority populations. ^ 

Finally, the Task Force learned about national agendas for reform 
in teacher education from prominent and recognized ej^rts in the area 
including Dr. Rcfcert B. Howsam, Professor and former Dean, College of 
Education, University of Houston; Dr. Dale P. Scannell, Dean, School of 
Education, the University of PCansas; Dr. Jack "L. Gant, President, 
American Association of Colleges for Tfeacher Education; and Dr. B.O. 
Smith, Professor Emeritus, University of Illinois and University of 



Ccmtdssion of the States , 




South Florida. A cxxrplete .list of presenters can be found in Appendix 
F. . . 

Data Gathering , 

Two consultaniSs with expertise in funding and certification were 
contracted to examine these issues. They were Dr. Nancy Zinpher of Ohio 
State University, who has conducted several studies on accreditation and 
certification, and Dr. Bruce Peseau of thefJniversity of Alabana, who is 
nationally recognized as an authority In the funding of colleges of 
education. Both consultant reports were used by the Task Force in 
consideration of recomrtendations in funding and teacher certification 
and can be provided upon request. Executive sunnaries of both reports 
can be found in Appendix C. 

In order to secure the most accurate infontation available on 
Florida's preservice teacher education programs, suorveys were developed 
and distributed to the following groups: deans, directors, and 
chairpersons of alX teacher education programs; chairpersons of 
elementary, secondary and exceptional student education programs; and 
every teacher education program faculty member in both public and 
private colleges and universities. Responses to the siarvey were secured 
from 80 percent of the state's approved programs and fron approximately 
40 percent of the faculty surveyed. Catalogues were also obtained frcm 
each of the 26 teacher training ihstitutions and cotparisons made of 
their teacher education program requirements. 

At the request of the Task Force, Board of Regents staff conducted 
a transcript study to determine the quantity and level of academic 
coursev^^rk taken by various students planning to be secondary educatj^on 
teachers. In addition, on-site interviews were conducted with studfents 
and faculty to gather first hand information on teacher , education 
programs. These included personnel at Florida State University, the 
University of West Florida, Jacksonville University, the University of 
North Florida, the University of Central Florida, Rollins College, and 
Florida A & M University. 



Data on teacher education program enrollment and projected school 
district needs were obtained from the Board of Regents, Florida 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Florida Association of 
School Personnel Administrators, and the Education Standards Comdssion. 
Certification requirements and criteria for and exarnples of the program 
approval process were secured fron the^/Department of Education. 
Standards for subject matter coipetence were gathered from appropriate 
national associations including the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, National Council for the Social Studies, National Science 
Teachers Association and National Council of Teachers of English. 
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Consicleratiai of RecxDnraendatims 



After the three comiittees became operational and deliberatim 
began on the issues, ccnndttee diairperscxis realized that additional 
structure was needed. Witii iJiis^ time frane, a i^iting ixranittee - 
ooisisting of the chairperson, vice-chairpersons, and staff, was formed 
to develop preliininaiy recaun en datibns f or;_ full Teisk Force 
ccrsideration. The writing coranittee presented the first set of U ' 
draft recorrosndatiOTs at the Decenber 5-6th Task Fbrce neeting. After 
reaching general consensus several of these recotrasndations and 
reviading other reconnendations from the roenbership, staff prepared the 
rationale for these reccqmendations , incorporating that data base 
described in the last section. This process of developing and refining 
additional reasnjiendatians and raticmle for , eadi continued into 
Fd^ruary. 

On February 10th, a public hearing was conducted in Tallahassee of 
whidi the Task Force listened to testiinor^ on the group's first d^^ft of 
recomendatiOTis . Testimony was presented at this heariiig by 
representatives from the Department of Education, one of the teachers 
associations, and from several public and private teacher education 
programs. On Fd:>ruary 11th the Task Force discussed the public 
testimony, made ap p r opriate changes and then approved by consensus all 
but one of the repctnn^yiat^ons found in this r^x)rt. On that 
recamendation v^i^re ccHisensus was not reached a minority statement was 
filed and can be found on page 51. A list of those individuals who 
testified at the public hearing can be found in Appendix D. 

The Task Force held its final meeting on March 4th, vrfiere it 
approved the final report and fonrHlly sutcnitted it to the Legislature 
as charged. 
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CHaPTER TWD 
OBSERVmOIS AND RBCC^I€3^DmONS 

The Task Force icJentified tvsBlve general observations and concerns 
they believed should form the conceptu^' fraitiework for the develc^xnent 
of rcccnrnendations aisned at irrproving the quality of Florida's teacher 
preparation programs. These statements both enccrrpass the sixteen 
issues assigned to the Task Force in statute by the Legislature and 
represent that body's intent for the Task Force to examine teacher 
education programs frccn a corprehensive orefererice point. 

Obser\'ations and Concerns on Teacher Education 



The quality of education in public schools can 
rise no higher than the qualifications of the 
teacriers v*kd educate the youth of cur state. 

Florida's teacher education programs will 
graduate less than 40 percent of new teachers hired 
in Florida next year. 

Standards which assure that only high quality 
teachers will be certified must be established. A 
diversity of approaches to teacher education should 
be encouraged and the quality of teacher education 
programs evaluated against the extent to which 
graduates n^t the standards identified. 

In order to adequately prepare students to 
enter a corplex American society, better trained 
teachers are needed to "take into account these 
conplexities, \*iich include an increase in Florida's 
cultural diversity, a technological explosion, high 
drug and alcohol abuse, and a dramatic rise in 
single parent families. 

Both the esteem and salary levels of 
professional teachers need to be raised. 

Florida does not have an adequate supply of 
qualified teachers in all areas, nor does the state 
have sufficient incentives to attract talented 
teachers into subject areas where shortages exist. 

There is a substantial decline in the nuirber of 
minorities entering the profession. 
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Teacher yreparatAjon programs do not appear to 
be a high priority in^ Florida's universities* 
Evidence incioides^ icw^ Icmding^ BilocatLons7-i^^ of 
designation for use of Quality Inproveraent Funds, 
and procedures for prcnotion ^>d tenure vdiich fail 
in practice to recognize service to public schools. 
-The teacher education student-facul.ty 
ratio in universiiy funding fomulas aire 
generally the highest of all acadanic 
disciplines . 

-Program review and funding are not 
linked. 

-Itiere is little apparent relationship 
between . appropriations to ensure mininura 
quality ; programs and university 
expenditures for programs. 

Generally speaking, Florida's preservice 
teacher education prograiris need to be both 
reccnceptualized and redesigned. 

-A traditional four year program may not 
give sufficient time to provide Florida's 
prospective teachers v/ith the cotprehen- 
sive, quality preservice teacher trciining 
program needed for effective classroom 
teaching. 

-Results on the Teacher Certification 
Examination suggest that scxce of Florida's 
prospective teachers are inadequately 
prepared in sore of the state's teacher 
preparation programs. 

Several research studies suggest that the 
teacher's wortplace is unrewarding and creates a 
professional envirOTment not conducive" to retraining 
quality teachers. 

A oitpr^iensive and interrelated strategy for 
strengthening teacher education ^ standards and 
iirproving teacher education in Florida is needed , 
for a piecemeal ^^proach v/ill not work. 

The professional preparation programs and 
standards for certification of school administrators 
should be iitproved to better prepare principals to 
beccme effective instructional leaders. 



Recomendations • '""^ 

From this caiprehensive list the Task Force was able to develop 
thirteen categories of recarmsndations aimed at six general domains. It 
was the intent of the Task Force for these donains to r^resent the 
various areas vMch have been recognized as having an influence on 
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Florida's , teacher ec3ucation programs* Hie rationale for -each 
recamexidation can be found in Chapter Six, 

1. Teacher Preparation 

The first dcmain directs recormsndations toward encouraging the 
state's teacher education programs to be reconceptualized and 
redesigned. The Task Fbrce focused their quality inprovenent 
suggestions on increasing subject natter ccnpetencies ^ requiring that 
programs be based on clinical and field e^^riences, providing 
incentives for socve of the state's c^roved public programs to offer 
five year extended programs v^ch culminate in a master's degree, 
requesting funds for staff development, and calling for universities to 
make their ccnrtdtrrent to teacher education programs more visible. The 
Task Force believes that irrplementation of these suggestions will help 
the state meet the educational obligations anticipated for teachers in 
the twenty-first century. 



EDUCATION TEACHERS, PARTICULARLY BUT NOT EXCLUSIVELY IN 
READING, MATHHIATrCS AND SCmXEr NEEDS TO BE STRE2K?IHENED AND 
DE^'ONSTRATED. 

PROSPECTIVE IWDUB AND SBCCMDARY TEACHERS SEEKING 
CERTIFICATION IN A COi^TTEOT AREA SiOULD TAKE A BROADLY BASED 
PROGRAM APPROPRIATE TO EXISTING SECONDARY CURRICULUM AND 
EX3UIVALE^7^ IN HOURS TO A MAJOR IN TOE OOTTENT AREA. 



Course Corponents Related to Florida's Social Contexts 

GRADUATES OF TEACHER HMUmC^ PROGRAMS SHOULD HAVE A 
OOMPCNENT RELATED TO THE VARYING SOCIAL CONTEXTS WHICH EXIST 
IN FLORIDA SUCH AS URBAN OR RURAL SOCIOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY OF THE 
FAMILY, CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, OR MINORITIES IN AMERICAJT 
SOCIETY. 



BY THE mo OF THE FIRST SElteSTER OF TOE JUNIOR YEAR OF A 
TFAaiER EDOCATICX^ PROGRAM, EACH STUDENT SHOULD HAVE COMPLETED 
A FIELD EXPERIEira: BASED ON WORKING WITO YOUTO lEN A STRUCTORED 
A^D SUPERVISED SCHOOL SETTING. 

CLINICAL AND FIELD EXPERIENCES 5H0ULD BE INCORPORATED INTO 
VIRIUALLY ALL ASPECTS OF 'THE ^RDFESSIONAI, PROGRAM. 

CLINICAL COMPaOTTS WITO A STUDENT-TEACHER RATIO OF 12:1* NEED 
TO BE ADEQUATELY FUNDED. 



^ Subject Matter Cocrpetencies 
SUBJECT MATTER 6a4PEnmi: FOR ELHIEOTARY AND SPECIAL 




Clinical and Field Experiences 
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Maste3^' s Degree Programs for Tfeacher Educaticai 

INCREASED SOdEIAL DEM?fl©S, ' THE NBGESSI5Y K3R A ^«HLL-H30NBED 
GENERAL EDUCSTICN MD ^RSTEI^ ^OT^ SUBJECT MftlTER, A RAPIDLY 
EXPANDING KNOWmXE BASE POKISFEBCTIVE TEACHING AND THE 
BCXXOUC ADVANTAGES ASSOCIOTED T WITH THE DEVELOPMENT- OP 
CCMPBTEOT PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS SUQffiST THAT THE YOOIH OF OUR 
STATE SHGOUD HAVE THE BENEFIT .OF TmCHERS WHO ARE PRODUCTS OF 
^DRE RIGOROUS, SOPHISTICATED PREPARKTION PROGRAMS. 

THE STATE SHOUID PILOT AT LEAST THREE MASTER'S DEGREE TEACHER 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS CN THE BASIS OF COMPETITIVE PROPOSALS. THE 

PROPOSALS SHOUID SHC^7 EVIDENCE THAT PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN 

RBOONCEPTOALIZED AND REDESIGNED TO: 

-4iAVE A STRCM; GENERAL EDUCATION OOMPOIEOT ^ 

-HAVE A SIGNIFICANT COMPONENT RELATED TO ACADEMIC 

SPECIALIZATICX^ 

-4iAVE A PROFESSIONAL COMPCMNT BASED (XI PEDAGOGICAL THEORY AND 
CLINICAL AND FIELD EXPERIENCES 

-REQUIRE CANDIDATES TO BE PRDFICIEOT IN THE USE OF OOt-IPUTERS 
IN INSTRUCnCW 

-RE>3UIRE CANDIDATES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING TO HAVE A 
STUDENT INTERNSHIP IN AT LEAST TWO GRADE LEVELS (ONE EACH IN 
THE PRD^IARY AND INTERMEDIATE LEVELS) 

-REQUIRE CANDIDATES FOR SBQCMARY SCHOOL TEACHING TO HAVE A 
STUDENT INTEPNSHIP IN AT LEAST TWO AREAS V?ITHIN THE SUBJECT 
MATTER DISCIPLINE AND AT THE INTEPMEDIATE AND SEIZOR HI(2J 
LEVELS 

-REQUIRE CANDIDATES IN EXCEPnOJAL STUDENT EDUCATION TO HAVE A 
STUDEl^TT INTERNSHIP IN AT LEAST TV» APPROPRIATE AREAS, ONE OF 
^VHICH MAY BE IN A REGULAR. CLASSROQ^ 
-CULMINATE IN A MASTER'S DEGREE. 

IN ADDinCX^ TO COMPETITIVE PROPOSALS, THE LEGISLATURE SHOUID 
DIRECT THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM TO MAKE THE 
RBOC»?CEPIUALIZATI(»I AND REDESIGN OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
A I-IAJOR PRIORITY FOR NEIV OR SEPARATE QUALITY TMPRDVEMEOT 
FUNDS. 



Relationship between Teacher Education Prograns and the 
Beginning Teacher Program 

TEACHER EDUCATION FACULTY SIKXJID HAVE AN INTEGRAL ROLE IN THE 
BEGINNING TEACHER PRDCTtAM. 

TO HELP IN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT, LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISrmCTS SHOUID ' PROVIDE OOLIEGES OF EDUCATia^ WITH 
APPROPRIATE DATA ON GRADUATES ENROLLED IN THE BEGINNING 
TEACHER PROGRAM, SUCH AS PEDAGOGICAL SKILL PERFORMANCE AND 
SUBJECT MATTER OOMPETETJCY. 

ALL SUPERVISING TEACHERS AND UI'JIVERSITY FACULTY INVOLVED VnTTH 
STUDENT TEACHERS SHOULD BE ABLE TO MEBT'CRITERIA ESTABLISHED 
FOR PARTICIPATIC^I IN THE BEGINNING TEACHER PROGRAM. 



ERIC 
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FACULTY WHO ARE INVOLVED IN ^^lE PRES^g^E EDUCATICN OF 
TEACHERS SHOUID BE RBDUIEED SERVE ^m^COICPOjLY (XI A 

SCHOOL-BASED BEGINNING TEMSSSR SUPPORT TEftM. WHEN 
APPROPRIATE, THIS SERVICE SHOUID BE RBOOGNIZED AS A CRITERICN 
FOR PRDMOnai Al© TENURE. 

Staff Development for Teacher Education 

TEACHER EDUCATION FACULTY, WHERE ^ APPROPRIATE, SHOUID BE 
ENCOURAGED TO RETORN TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR AT LEAST CNE 
SH4ESTER W A PERIODIC BASIS.' SERVICE COULD BE PROVIDED AS A 
CLASSROOM TEACHER, AS A DISTRICT OR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR, AS 
AN INSERVICE EDUCATOR OR IN A VARIETY OF OTHER WAYS. AN 
AGREE2^ENT SHOULD BE ^ARTICULATED BEHiWEEW THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
AND THE COLLEGE OF ESOCATION AND SHO&ID INCLUDE SHARED COSTS 
, FOR THE S$S^TICAL, FUNDS FOR TRAVEL, OOLIABORATia^ WITH OTHER 
DISTRICTS^, F^^S^JI^Y EXCHANGE, AND OTHER NECESSARY OOMPOJENTS. 

FUNDS SHOUID BE ALLOCATED TO COLLEGES OF EDUCATIOT FOR FACULTY 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES. FUNDS COULD BE USED FOR 
SCHOOL-RELATED PROJECTS, RESEARCH, OR FOR TRAINING RELATED TO 
MANDATED CHANGES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAJ^. 

University Camiitnnent to Teacher Education 

UNIVERSITIES SHOUID GIVE A HIOiER PRIORITY TO TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SUBMIT A PLAN TO THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
DESCRIBING' IN DETAIL HOW TEACHER EDUCATION] V7ILL BE MORE 
PROMINENT. THE PLAN SHOULD AT LEAST: 
-EVALUATE CURRENT PROGRAMS FOR EETBCTIVENESS 

-OUTLIt^ ^^YS TO STRENGTHEN COOPERATIVE EFFORTS BETWEEN 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND OTHER FACULTY y-j 
-BE RELEVANT ATO RESPONSIVE TO THE UNIQUa^?EEDS M>t RESOURCFS 
ASSOCIATED WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTICN 
-PRDVIDBDBTAILED IMPLEl-IENTATION STRATEGIES. 

IN AN EFFORT TO MAKE TEACHER EDUCATION MORE PROMINENT, FUNDS 
SHOULD BE ALLOCATED TO SUPPORT THE DEVELOPI^IENT AND EVALUATICXN 
OF THESE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

' Standards of Qualit^^ 

The second domain relates to strengthening the standards of quality 
for teacher education programs as well as for the certification of 
prospective * teachers. . The Task Force firmly believed th% if the 
state's public schcwls are to erploy competent and talenteaM:;^chers 
standards must be established v^ch^ ^ssure that only high quality 
teachers v/ill be certified, and t^"*" quality of teacher education 
programs must be evaluated against the extent to which graduates meet 
those standards. , Therefore these recornmendations, are directed twards 
strengthening teacher certification area specialization requirenents, 
program review and program approval processes, and the Florida Teacher 
Certification Examination. 
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Strengthening Florida's Teacher Certification Examination 

THE PROFESSIONAL QUALIFnNG EXAMINATION WHICH IS USED TO 
CERniY FDORIDA TEACHERS TIDST" ^ UPGRADn)~^SND"^MADE^^M3RE" 
RIGOROUS. 1HE TASK FORCE RB00M4ENDS THAT THE ECWCATICN 
STANDARDS OCMtCSSICN INITIATE THE FQLDOWING: 

EITHER THE BASIC SKTT.Tfi OQMPCMEMT (THE READING, WRITING, AND 
MATHEMATICS SBCTICNS) OF THE CURREtTT. lUORIDA TEACHER 
few SHOULD BE DESIGNED TO- BE MORE RIGOROUS OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS SHOUID BE OCX^SIDERED AS TO THEIR 
rUITABILm FOR USE IN MEASURING THE BASIC SKILLS. 

THE PROFESSIONAL ' EDUCATKaJ OOMPONEMT OF THE TEACHE2l^ 
CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIC^ SHOULD BE REWRTTTEN AND BASfo (XI 
VALIDATED RESEARCH. THE REDEVELOPED TEST SHOULD INVOLVE A 
HALF OR FULT-. DAY EXAMINATICN COVERING THE STUDENT'S KNCWIEDGE 
OF SUCH SUBJECTS AS THE RESEARCH (XI EFFECTIVE TEACHING, 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT, SCHOOL LAW, MAINSTREAMING PRINCIPLES, 
CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE, ^EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL TREM)S, VARYING SOCIAL CONTEXTS IN FLORIDA, COMPUTER 
PROFICIENCY, AND SUCH OTHER AREAS AS HAVE BEEN VALIDATED. 

THE EXAMINATICX^ SHOULD INCLUDE A SUBJECT AREA '^toMPONENT . ALL ^ 
TEACHERS SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO PRESENT EVIDENCE OF' SCORES' 
EARNEp AT A SUITABLE STANDARD (Xi A VALIDATED SUBJECT TEST(S) 
APPROPRIATE TO THE CANDIDATE'S PROPOSED TEACHING FIELD (FOR 
EXAMPLE, BIOLOGY, FRENCH, EARLY ailXDHOOD EDUCATICN) . 

WHEN THE FDORIDA TEACHER CERTIFICATION EXAMINATICX^ HAS BBGOME 
MDRE RIGOROUS, THE STATE SHOULD DROP THE REQUIREMENT THAT 80 
PERCENT OF THE GRADUATES OF ALL STATE-APPROVED TEAOffiR 
EDUCATION PR0Gto«4S MUST PASS THIS EXAMINATION IN ORDER FOR TftE 
PROGRAM TO RETAIN STATE^ APPROVAL. 

Course Requirements for Specialization Certification 

ALL COURSE REQUIRE3yiE2^7rS FOR SPBCIALIZATIGN AREA CERTIFICATION, 
PARTICULARLY THOSE RELATED TO SUBJECT MATTER COMPETENCE, 
SHOULD BE REVIEWED AND STRENGTHENED. TO ACCOMPLISH THIS, THE 
TASK. FORCE RECOMMENDS THE FOLLOWING: 

THE • EDUCATICN STANDARDS COMMISSION SHOULD 
ACCELERATED TDETABLE WHIQI REQUIRES SYSTEMATIC ^ REVIEW 
REQUIREMENTS IN EACH SPBCIALIZATieN AREA. 

THE EDUCATICN ST^ARDgXx}tMrSSICN SHOULD DEVEDQE 
FOR THE REVISED REQUIREMENTS WHICH INCLUDE THE ^ 
-FOR SECONDARY EDUCATICN, A GOAL SHOULD BE SEt FO R EQU ATING 
SUBJECT AREA COURSE REQUIREMENTS TO THOSE SPECIFIED FOR 
LIBERAL ARTS MAJO|«. , FOR EXAMPLE, A SBOCNraKY MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATICN TEACHER SIpULD HAVE AN EQUIVALENT NUMBER OF HOURS IN 
MATHEMATICS AS AN .INDIVIDUAL OTTH A LIBERAL if^RTS MATHEMATICS 
DEGREE. 
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-SUBJECT Mftlftpi AND PEDAGOGICAL PEQUIEEMEWTS FOR ELEMENTARy, 
EARLY CHIIDimD, AND EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT EDUCATICai 
CERTIFICATICN* SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED. FOR EXAMPLE, A COURSE 
IN COLLEGE ALGEBRA OR HIOER MAIHE»RTICS SHOUID BE REQUIRED. 

THE LBGISIATURE .SHOULD ALDXATE FUNDS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATiai TO INVOLVE CONSULTANTS AND TEACHERS TO HELP 
FORMULATE THE REVISED REQUIREMENTS FOR SUBMISSION TO THE 
EDUCATIC*! STANDARDS COMMISSION. 

REVIEW OF THE FIRST SET OF REVISED SPBCIALIZmOJ AREA 
REQUIREMMS BY THE EDUCATION STANDARDS O0^WISSIa^ SHOUID 
CXM4ENCE NO LATER THAN JANUARY 1985. 

THE NEW STANDARDS, TIMETABLE; AND REVISED RBQUIREMEOTS SHOUID 
BE SUBMITTED TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATIOT FOR APPROVAL. 

. «^ * ' ' 

THE IjEGISLMURE SHOUID DIRECT THE EDUCATIOT STANDARDS 
OM^ISSICW TO COMPLETE THE EXAMINATiaj OF ALL OMMTT COURSE 
RBQUIRENENIS FOR SPECIALIZATION CERTIFICATICW NO lATER THAN 
JULY 1, 1990. ANY SPBCIALISAIKW NOT REVISED AND READOPTED BY 
THIS DATE WILL BE DISCONTINUED. 

THEREAFTER,,. .EACH " CERTIFICATION SPECIALIZATICW MUST BE 
REAPPROVED EVERY 10 YEARS. 

Certification of Non-Degree Vocational Education Teachers 

TO ENSURE THAJT NC»I-DBGREE VOCATICmL TEACHERS ARE 
APPROPRIATELY CERTEPIED, AND THAT SUCH A CERTIFICATION PROCESS 
IS SENSITIVE TO THE RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION DEMANDS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR SUCH SKILLED TEACHERS; THE TASK FORCE 
RBCOMME^DS THAT THE CREDENTIALpC PROCESS REQUIRE THE 

CANDIDATE TO: . J 

-HAVE COMPLETED A HI^H SCHOOL DEGREE; 

-HAVE SIX YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL, VERIFIED WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE 
SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONAL AREA FOR WHICH CERTIFICATTCW IS 
REQUESTED (SIX V7EEKS OF THAT EXPERIENCE MUST BE WITHIN THE 
LAST FIVE YEARS AND TWO YEARS OF THAT EXPERmKD MUST BE AT 
THE JOURNEYMAN OR SKILLED LEVEL) ; 

-SUCCESSFULLY PASS A NATIONALLY VALIDATED OCCUPATIONAL 
PRDFICIQKJY EXAMINATICN COVERING THE OONTEOT AREAS OF 
OCCUPATION?\L PROFICIENCY; READING; WRITING; AND TECHNICAL 
MATHE>1ATICS SKILLS; AND 

-SUCCESSFULIjY complete the BBGINNItr, TEACHER PROGRAM. 

Teacher Education Program Ac3missions Requirement 

POLDOWING the ^ IMPLEMENTATICW of THE COLLEGE LEVEL ACADEMIC 
SKILLS^ TEST AND COMPARABLE STANDARDS FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
JUNIOR YEAR; THE LEGISLATURE SHOUID ELIMINATE THE CURRENT 
TEACHER EDUCATia^J PROGRAM ADMISSIONS REQUIRMENT SET FORTH IN 
SBCTIC»I 240.529; FLORIDA STATUTES; RELATED TO THE FORTIETH 
PERCENHLE SCORE OJ THE SAT/TCT. 
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FOR THE SAKE OF CX»JSISTENCy, AIL APPTJCat TTS TO STME-AKTOVED 
TEACHER EDICATICXJ PROGRAMS AT PRIVATE INSTITUTICNS SHOUID BE 
REQUIRED TO PASS THE CLAST TEST BEFORE ADMISSION. IN THESE 

CASES THE. ..DEPMimini^m- .MX!cmm m> Tm.-..JMJ^M 

INSTITOTIONS SHOUID NEGOTIATE m AGREEMENT THAT WCUED ASSURE 
THAT THE TEST IS AVAHABLE EIIHER DIRECTLY THROUGH THE 
INSTITUTIONS OR ON A CCaWRACTUAL BASIg WTIH A STATE CXMIUNITY 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSnY. 

Program Approval and Program Review 

THE DEPARIMQJT OF EDUCATIC»f PRDGRA14 APPEDVAL PROCESS AND THE 
BOARD OF REGENTS PROGRAM REVIEW PROCESS SHOUID BE CO^©INED AND 
BASED CW A COtf^ SET OF VALIDATED PROGRAM EVALUATION CRITERIA 
WHICH REFLECT THE MOST INFORMED INDICATORS OF TEACHER 
EDUCATIOT PROGRAM QUALITY* IN ORDER TO ADOOMPLISH THIS, THE 
TASK FORCE OFFERS THE FOLLCWINC RECOMMENDATIONS: 

THE EDUCATICW STANDARDS Oa^MISSIOJ, WORKING WITH THE BOARD OF 
REGEMS, THE STATE BOARD OF INDEPENDE2OT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES , THE DEPARIMENT OF EDUCATIOT , AND OTHER 
APPROPRIATE GROUPS SHOUID PREPARE A SET OF QUALITY INDICATORS 
WHICH ARE TO BE ADDRESSED IN PROGRAM APPROVAL AND PROGRAM 
REVIEW EVALUATIONS OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS* 

STAFF OF THE DEPARIMEIW OF EDUCATION, THE BOARD OF REGENTS,*' 
AND THE STATE BOM?D OF H^EPENDENT COLLEGES A^D UNIVERSITIES, 
SHOUID PREPARE NEW STATE BOARD RUIZES, BASED ON THE INDICATOR 
AREAS IDENTIFIED BY THE EDUCATION STANDARDS OCfiMISSICW. THESE 
DRAFT RULES SHOULD SPECIFY THE INDICATORS, PROCEDURES FOR 
EVALUATIOT BASED W THE INDICATORS', AND THE OtCTERIA WHICH 
MUST BE MET ON EACH INDICATOR FOR APPROVAL TO BE AWARDED. THE 
DRAFT RULES SHOUID BE REVISE BY ALL OF THE STATE'S TEACHER 
EDUCATIOT INSTITUTIONS AND APPROVED BY THE OOtMISSiaffiR OF 
EDUCATIOT* ^ 

THE DRAFT RULES SHOUID BE SUBMTITED TO THE mKATIOT STANDARDS 
OOt^ffSSIOT FOR APPROVAL AND SUB^aSSIOT TO THe/sTATE BOARD* 

NEW STATE BOARD RULES GOVERNING THE COMBINED PROGRAM APPRDVZ\L 
AND REVIEW PROCESS SHOUID BE IMPLEMENTED BY MARCH 1, 1984 AND 
SUBSEQUENTLY AT FIVE YEAR INTERVAIS. 

THE COMBINED PROGRWd APPROVAL , AND PR0GRAf4 REVIEW PROCESS FOR 
STATE APPROVED TEACHER EDUCATIC»^ PROGRAMS SHOUID RECUR IN FIVE 
YEAR CYCLES, BEGINNING NO LATER THAN JANUARY, 1985. 

3. Funding 

The third area Addresses problems in funding teac±ier preparation 
programs and focuses recxxtmendations both on the use of Quality 
Improvat^t Funds and on the establishment of a funding system v*iich 
would more effectively direct monies to program needs and quality 
iirprovement. 
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^^^^"^ ^i^suring Adequate Funding for Teacher Education 

A NEW FUNDING SYSTEM FOR TEACHER EDUCATIC»I BINDING LPGISLATIVE 
O^ISBQUEMi: WITH UNIVERSITY ACTION SHOUID BE ESTABLISHED. THE * 
TASK FORCE THEREFORE RECOI^IENDS CHANGES IN THE SYSTEM FOR 
FUNDING TEAQHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

IN ADDITICN, EFFORTS TO IMPROVE TEACHER EDUCATION 'PROGRAMS 
SHOUID BE A l^OR PRIORITY FOR NEW OR SEPARATE QUALITY 
^ IMPROVEMENT FUNDS FOR THE NEXT SEVERAL YEARS. THESE FUNDS 
SHOUID BE DISTRIBUTED TO STATE UNIVERSITIES (XI THE BASIS OF 
PLANNED TEACHER EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT AGENDAS WHICH: 
-BUIID CN J5R0GRAM EVALUATIC»IS COMPLETED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND OTHERS 

-ARE DEVELOPED BY THE UNIVERSITIES WITH THE PARTICIPATICW OF 
THE BOARD OF ^RBGEWTS, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIOSI^THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES OF EDUCATIOJ^ AS ^^ELL AS THE I^GISLATURE 
-ADDRESS NEWLY ESTABLISHED INDICATORS OF QUALITY FOR STATE 
APPROVAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

-REPRESENT A REDESIOJ AND REOCMIITUALIZATION 6f TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

THE SYSTEM FOR FUNDING TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN FLORIDA 
SHOUID BE CHANGED. THE TASK FORCE SUPPORTS CURRENT EFFORTS TO 
MOVE TO A PR0GRAf4-BASED HIGHER EDUCATiai FUNDING FOIMJLA miCa 
IS LESS RELIANT ON EtMDLIMENr IZVELSl AND MORE RELIANT m 
UNIVERSITY ACCOUNTABILITY. THE TASKiTORCE REXIMffiJ^DS THAT 
TEAQffiR EDUCATIC»I PROGRAMS BE AMONG THE FIRST PROGRAMS 
REVIEWED AND FUNDED UNDER THE NESV FORMULA. A REVISED SYSTEM 
SHOUID RESULT IN: • 

-ADEQUATE FUNDING OF TFE CLINICAL COMPCNENTS OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS INCLUDING A ^SPECIFIED MAXIMUM 
STUDENT-TEACHER RATIO OF 12:1 

-A r^ORE COMPLETE INFORMATION BASE BOTH THE QUALITATIVE AND 
QUANTITATIVE INDICATORS FOR TFAQIER EDUCATIC»I IN FLORIDA 
-A MORE ADEQUATE AND EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTI(»^ OF FUNDS FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATIC»1 PROGRAMS. 

4. Recognizing and Recruiting Talented Teachers 

The fourth detrain recognizes that the state must take coordinated 
and substantial action vrfiich focuses on the recruitment, retention, and 
recognition of talented teachers to Florida's classroons. To counter 
society's poor image of the teaching profession as well as the low 
salaries offered to teachers, the Task Force developed reoonmendations 
calling;^ for a public infonnation canpaign, a scholarship/ loan program 
for teachers, incentives for business to make educational contributions, 
sunmer enployment for teachers, higher salaries, a distinguished teacher _ 
certification category, and an innovative" program aiinsd at recruiting 
academically talented college graduates into teaching. 
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Certification of Distinguished Teachers 
A DISTINGUISHED TE30ffiR CKKi'l^bTCATION LEVEL SHOULD' BE 



ESTABLISHED AND BASED CW THE POLEifHpS CRITERIA; 

ThI: CANDIDATE MUST HAVE AND DEMMqSTRATE SUPERIOR KNOWLEDGE . 

THIS SHOUID INCLUDE BOTH KNCWLEDGE IN THE SUBJECT AREA(S) 

APPROPRIATE TO HIS OR HER CKKi'ijj'ICATE AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS. j 

THE CANDIDATE MUST PERFOPM IN| A SUPERI OR FASHION IN THE 
CLASSROOM. - ' 



THE CANDIDATE SHOULD HAVE MADE POSITIVE CXDWTRIBUTIONS TO 
SCHOOLS AND THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND BE RECOMMENDED BY THE 
FACULTY. POSSIBLE PROCEDURES COULD INCLUDE EVALUATION BY A 
NEUTRAL BOARD OF A DOSSIER DOCUMENTING SUCH CONTRIBUTIONS 
PRg^ARED BY THE CANDIDATE AND CCMMENTS OTl THE APPROPRIATENESS 
OF THE CANDIDATE FOR DISTINGUISHED TEACHER STATUS SOLICITED BY 
THIS BOARD FRCM CONCERNED PERSONS* 

THE CERTIFICATE SHOUID HAVE A FIVE YEAR LIFE CYCLE. RENEWAL 
WOUID BE BASED ON DEMONSTWffiON OF CRITERIA RELATED TO 
PERFORMANCE AND CaJTRIBUTIONSlTO SCHOOLS AND THE PROFESSIC»I. 

the'' iMiSLATURE SHOUID AUTHORIZE THE EDUCATION STANDARDS 
COMMISSION, WITH K-12 TEACHERS AND TEACHER EDUCATION FACULTY, 
TO RECOMMEND SPECIFIC CRITERIA TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR APPROVAL OF THE ABOVE ME^7^0NED CATEGORIES. CRITERIA 
SHOUID BE DEVELOPED FOR BOTH INITIAL AND RENEiWAL CERTIFICATES. 



Public Information Canpaign 

GIVEN THE NEED FOR QUALITY TEACHERS AND THE. NEED TO COUNTER 
fflSPERCEPTIOIS ABOUT TEACHER SURPLUS, IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
THE STATE BOARD' OF EDUCATION DEVELOP A PUBLIC ItMDRMATION 
CAMPAIGN TO HIGHLIGHT THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING 
TO FLORIDA'S EDUCATIONAL FUTURE, INFORM THE PUBLIC OF THE 
CHALLENGES AND REWARDS OF TEACHING, Pj^VJOTE THE RBCRUITMEMr OF 
HIGHLY QUALIFIED TEACHER EDUCATION CAITOIDA lOTO THE AREAS 
OF CRITICAL TEACHER SHORTAGE, AND PUBLICIZE THE AVAILABILITY 
OF TEACHER SCHDIARSHIP/LQANS. 

THIS PUBLIC I^iDI^©TI9«_CAMPM(^ SHOULD CALL ATTENTION TO THE 
SUPERIOR PERPOKIANCES OF TEACHERS PRESEOTLY IN THE FIELD AND 
PROVIDE A STATEWIDE EXCELLEbJCE IN TEACHpG -^^pABD; TO THE 
OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL IN FLORIDA. THIS MiSiPS^^^ah~m GIVEN 
TO THAT TEACHER, SELECTED BY FACULTY, ADMDIISTRATiaN, AND THE 
PUBLIC, WHO MOST REFLECTS im DEDICATICN AND EXCELLENCE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF QUALITY TEACHING PERFORMANCE. FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS SHOUID BE AWARDED TO THE STATE'S OUTSTANDING TEACHER, 
$2 ,000 TO EACH OF THE RUNNER-UPS , AND $1 , 000 TO EACH 
DISTRICT'S NOMINEE. 

/ 
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FOTUFE TEACHERS OF AMERICA CLUBS SHOUID BE ENCOURAGED AND 
REDEVELOPED IN lOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO PRDVIDE SBCCNDARY AND 
MII»LE SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH INP0H4ATI0N REGARDING THE CAREER 
OF TEACHING A^D THE OPPORTUNITY TO PRACTICE WORKING WITH 
STUDENTS. 

Scholarships/Loans 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT THE STATE ESTABLISH TWO 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS TO BE IMPLEMENTED IN 1983, WHICH V^OUID 
BOTH ATTRACT TAI^ENTED YOUTH TO THE ^TEACHING PROFESSION A© 
ATTRACT STUDENTS INTO TEACHING CAREERS IN AREAS OF CRITICAL 
SHORTAGE. THE FIRST TYPE WOULD OFFER TWO HUNDRED HIGHLY 
COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS AT $4,000 PER YEAR TO PAY TIE UPPER 
DmSICN OOLLBGE COSTS OF PROSPECTIVE FLORIDA TEACHERS IN ANY 
STATE-APPROVED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM. THE SECOND CATEGORY 
WOULD I'lAKE AVAILABLE FIVE HUNDRED SCHOLARSHIPS TO PAY FOR THE 
COSTS OF TUITiraa AND BOOKS FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS, 
CC^^ENCING WITH THE FRESHMAN YEAR. IN THE SECCM) PROGRAt"!, 
HOWEVER, THE TOTAL AWARtf FOR TUITICW AND BOOKS COUID NOT 
EXCEED THE .COST OF ATTENDING A PUBLIC COMMUNITY QOLLBGE OR 
STATE UNIVERSITY. SCHOLARSHIP RECIPIENTS WDUID BE ABLE TO 
REPAY THE AWSiRD AMOUNT EITHER BY TEACHING FULL TIME FOR ONE 
YEAR IN A FLORIDA PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR EACH YEAR THE SCHOLARSHIP 
IS GRANTED OR IN CASH IN SCHEDULED MONTHLY PAYMENTS AT THE 
CURRENT INTEREST RATE. 



Business Tax Credits 

THE STATE SHOULD AUTHORIZE PARTIAL BUSINESS TAX CREDITS TO 
PROMOTE THE INVDLVEMEOT OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS FOR SUCH ACTIVITIES AS CONDUCTING TEACHER TRAINING 
I'JORKSHOPS AND TEACHING ADVANCED COURSES. HaVEVER, IN 
UTILIZING THESE CONTENT AREA SPECIALISTS AS ADJUNCT TEACHERS, 
PROVISIONS MUST BE MADE TO ENSURE THAT THESE INDIVIDUALS 
POSSESS ADEQUATE PEDAGOGICAL SKILLS. 

Suinner ^innployinent " 

THE STAT^^pSS^IATURE SIPULD PROVIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR SUI-MER EMPLOYMENT IN THE FORM OF EXTENDED 
CCNTRACTS FOR TEACHERS IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE AND ALSO IN 
OTHER CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS. THESE OPPORTUNITIES SHOULD 
INCLUDE UPGRADING fMISSARY KNOt'/LEDGE AND SKILLS, DEVELOPING 
aJRRlCULUM MATERIALS, CCNDUCTING TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTES, 
TEACHING SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS IN ENRICHMENT OR REMEDIAL 
PROGRAMS, WORKING IN BUSINESS/ INDUSTRY, OR TAKING NECESSARY 
COURSEWORK TO ACQUIRE CERTIFICATION IN AREAS OF CRITICAL 



SHORTAGE. 

Sunner Institutes 

THE STATE LEGISLATURE SHOUID PROVIDE FOR SUMMER INSTITUTES TO 
UPGRADE THE KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS OF CERTIFIED SCIENCE, 
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MATHEMATICS, AND OTHER TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS, 
AND ALSO TO RESTRAIN CURRENT .TEACHERS WHO ARE NOT CERPIFIED IN 
THESE AREAS, TEACHERS .„SELBCm). TO PARTICIPATE S HOUID BE 
REOCMffiNDED BY EACH SCHOOL DISTRICT BASED UPON NEED {INCLUDING 
SUCH FACTORS AS TEACHING OUT-OF-FIEID) • FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
SHOUID COVER TUITION AND PEES, BOOKS, TRAVEL ALDCWANCES, FOOD, 
laXSING WHEN NECESSARY, AND A STIPEND, THE INSTITUTES SHOUID 
BE CAREFULLY MOSIITORED AND EVALUATED. 



Salary Incentives 



TEACHER SALARIES MUST BE INCREASED SIGNIFICANTLY TO MAKE 
TEAQITNG MORE OOMPBTITIVE WITH CAREERS IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, 

THE TASK FORCE SUPPORTS THE 00MMITME17T IN THE STATE'S GOAL TO 
ACHIEVE THE UPPER QUAKTILE IN TEACHER SALARIES BY 1985, 

THE DEPARIMEWr OF EDUCATION AND THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SHOUID EVALUATE PROGRESS TCWARD THAT GOAL ANNUALLY AND KEEP 
TEE PUBLIC AND THE LEGISLATURE INPOFMED OF THAT PROGRESS, 

Magnet Program for Talented Teachers 

THE STATE SHOUID ESTABLISH AN INNOVATIVE PROGRAM AIMED AT 
RE^agjTTING BRian?^ talented, COMMITTED BACCALAUREATE GRADUATES 
to' TEACH IN FLORIDA MIDDLE AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, PARTICULARLY, 
IN AREAS OF CRITICAL SHORTAGE, ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA I4UST 
CAREFULLY BE DELINEATED, INCLUDING: j 
-A SCORE ON THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATICS^ IN AT LEAST THEJ 
SEVENTIETH PERCENTILE f 
-EVIDENCE THAT CT^DIDATES MEET THE SUBJECT AREA SPBCIALIZATIOtjt 
REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION J 
-EVIDENCE OF A STRONG DESIRE AND CAPABILITY FOR WORKING WITH 
STUDENTS 

-SATISFACTORY COMPLETION OF ONE COURSE IN SOCIAL ASPECTS Oj 
EDUCATION AND O^E COURSE IN MBTHCDS AND LEARNING THEORY 
-SATISFACTORY COMPLETION OF AN INTENSIVE CLINICAL-'BASED INTETOJ 
PROGRAM DEVELOPED COOPERATIVELY BETWEEN SCHOOL DISTRICTS Mp 
UNIVERSITIES FOR WHICH THE CANDIDATE MAY RECEIVE OQMPENSATI(|)N 
FRCM A SCHOOL BOARD, 

UPOJ CCM>LEnCN OF THE ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA, THESE TEAC 
RECEIVE A TEMPORARY CERTIFICATE ENABLING THEM TO SERVE 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS FOR THREE YEARS IN FLORIDA PUBIjIC SCHOOI 
THESE TEACHERS WOULD BE EXPECTED TO COMPLETE THE BEG] 
TEACHER^ PROGRAM, AFTER COMPLETING THE THREE YEAR RBQUIREI^ 
THESE INDIVIDUALS WDUID BE ENTITLED TO ONE YEAR OF TUITK 
PAID COURSEMDRK TOWARDS A MASTER'S DEGREE OF THEIR QIOICE. 



5. Mixx)rity Teachers 

The fifth area calls for increasing the suf^rt for the redruitinent 
and training of prospective minority teachers. The Task Force \ms 
concerned that recent state testing policies are reducing opportunities 
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for minorities to be adequately represented in the teaching profession^ 
Therefore reconrendations include suggestions that the state fund a 
variety of programs aimed at strengthening the academic and test-taking 
skills of minorities, establishing a special scholarship program, and 
encouraging local school distric):s to use talented minority menbers of 
the private sector to serve as adjunct faculty. 



Support for Prospective Minority Teachers 

AS PART OF AN EFFORT TO ASSURE THAT QUALm IMPRDVEMEOTS DO 
NOT DII^IINISH THE INESTIMABLE VALUE OF DIVERSE FACULTIES, THE 
TASK POto; RECX3MMENDS THAT THE LBGISIATURE: 

-APPROPRIATE FUNDS SUFFICmW TO IMPLEMENT A PROGRAM FOR 
IMPROVIlte THE TEST TAKING SKILLS AND TEST AWARENESS OF 
MINORITIES AND THE BOONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
-APPROPRIATE FUNDS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS TO ATTRACT ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED AND HIGHLY MOTIVATED I4IN0RITY AND ECONOMICALLY 
DIS7\DVANTAGED STUDENTS TO FULL-TIME TEACHING 

-AUTHORIZE THE IMPLEMENTATION OF A PROGRAM FOR ENCOURAGING 
MINORITIES WHO ARE MEMBERS OF PROFESSiaiS OTHER THAN TEACHING 
TO SERVE IN THE SCHOOLS ON AN INTFJRI^IITTANT BASIS AS ADJUNCT 
FACULTY 

-SUPPORT AND EXPAfD THE EFFORTS OF FLORIDA A & M UNIVERSITY TO 
PREPARE STUDENTS FOR THE CLAST EXAMBSMION, TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION EXAMINATION , AND OTHER STArJDAk)IZED TESTS 
IMPLEMENTED AS PART OF THE STATE'S QUALITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
(SIMILAR PROGRAMS SHOULD BE SUPPORTED AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS BY - 
a3ffTRACTUAL AGREEMENT) 

-SUPPORT ESTABLISHMENT OF SUMMER OUTREACH PROGRAMS AND 
RESEARCH EFFORTS WHIQI ARE DESIGNED TO UPGRADE SKILLS AND THE 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS, COMPUTATION SKILLS, AND GENERAL CULTURAL ENRICHMENT 
ACTIVITIES. 

6. Related Areas 

Finally, the sixth dorain pulls together a variety of 
recottinendations aimed at inproving those areas tangental to teacher 
prepa;ration v*iich were specified in the legislation and necessary 
ingredients in the overall effort to irnprove the quality of teachers* 
They include such factors as the workplace, salary and prototion, the 
role of the connunitY colleges, the secondary school curriculum, and the 
irtpact of administrative leadership. 

Analyzing ^the Workplace 

V 

SINCE II4PROVE14ENTS IN THE ' WORKPLACE ARE CRITICAL TO THE 
RETENTION OF HICHLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS, IT IS RECC^H^ENDED THAT 
A STUDY BE COMMISSIONED IMMEDIATELY TO EXAMINE THE WORKPLACE 
AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO TEACHERS LEAVE THE CLASSROOM AFTER , 
A FEW SHORT YEARS. FACTORS TO. BE CONSIDERED SHOULD INCLUDE ' 
PEER AND PUBLIC RECOGNITION, CLASSROOM CLIMATE, ATWINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT, CQMPENSATIOI, INVOLVEMENT IN THE DBCISION--MAKING 

, 28 
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HXX3VnON^ ia® lAGK OF C2iREER 



Pronotion and ^aiaryr <l Ll te ricr for ^Teach^^dacatix^n^act^^ 

CX3LLEJGES OF EDUCATION Pm ifijIVERSITIES SHOOED BE SIBfXfSH 
ENOOURASD BY TOE STME BQAED OF ED0C3ffiI0M TO RBOOGNIZE AND 
REHAPD FACULTY WHO PROVIDE PPOFESSIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE TO 
MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL OJmmnri OF THE STATE* THE TASK 
FOBCE BELIEVES IT IS EXTREMELY HBCESSARY FOR* THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OCm^OTY TO UNDERSTAND TEE VALUE OF THE SERVICES 
RENDERED BY COLIIXZ OF EDUCATION FACDLTY IN THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS OF 1HE STATE. TEACHING, RESEARCH AND SERVICE, 
ESPECIALLY SERVICE PROVIDED DIRECTLY TO THE SCHOOLS, SiOUID BE 
EQUALLY VALUED IN TOE PRCMTTia* A^D TENURE PROCESS. 



OCMOTTTY COLTEGES SHOULD CONTINUE AND BE FURTHER E2«30URA£S) 
TO PROVIDE A STRONG AND OMERENT Hm YEAR LOC'TER. DIVISION 
UNDERGRADUATE LIBERAL ARTS AND/OR GE2ERAL EDOCATICN FOR 
STUDEJTTS INTERESTED IN TRANSFERRING TO TEACHER EDUCATION 
PRDGRA^B. 

COLLE)GES OF EDUCATION SHOUIP PROVIDE COC*JK[TY COIlfiCE 
OOUNSEDORS WITH ATTRACTIVE, ACCURATE, AND TDELY INFORMATION 
SO THAT STUDENTS CAN MAKE SOUND EDUCATIONAL AND CAREER 
DECISIONS. SUCH MATERIALS SHOULD INCLUDE INFORMATION ON JOB 
OPPORTONTTIES OR TRENDS, CHANCES IN CURRICULUM, AND A CLEAR 
STATEMENT OF THE KNOWISXE, SKILLS^ AND OOMPBTENCIES STUDENTS 
NEED TO BE WELL-PREPARED FOR 1EACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

1HE EDUCATION OF EFFECTIVE SCIHO; AND MATHEMATICS TEACHERS IS 
PARTLY THE RESPONSTBIUTY OF THE OCM^UNITY OOLIEGES WHICH 
OTTER THE LOWER DIVISION COURSES IN THESE AREAS. MATHEMATICS 
1^ SCIENCE FACULTY SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN APPROPRIATE 
IN-SERVICE EFPOR^. 

THE ARTICU]4^™C0ORDINATING OOMOnEE SHOUID ESTABLISH A 
TASK FORCE FROM O0^MJNITY OOIIECES, PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS, AND COLLB^ScBBfcHM:^ TO MAKE REXXXWETIDATICNS 
.WHICH INCLUDE: 

-A REVIEW OF CERTIFICATia* ISSUES AND PRDBIflG 

-a definition of the rdi£ and scope of ocm^jntty ooleece 
involvement in the pre-sekvice and in-service training of 

teacheJrs ' 

-a review c*' general education at© subject matier offerings 
appropriate for prospective leach^ . j 

-AN EXAMINATION OF THE FEASIBILITY AND TIMELINES OF SUPERVISED 
FIELD EXPERIENCES 

-AN EXPLORATION OF FACULTY EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES BEIWEEN 
OCMMLMETY COUIXSES AMD COLLEGES OF EDOCATICN. 



Role and Scope of ContnLPiity Colleges 
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Secx?ndary School Curriculum for Teacher Candidates , 

THE TASK FOFCE ENDORSES THE I®C»MQC»TIONS OONCEPNING 
GRADUmCN REQUIREMENTS FOR C0I1BC2B0UND STUDE2WS AS SPECIFIED 
BY IHE OOVER^}OR'S OCX^IISSION ON SBOONDARY SCHDQLS AND SOOaSTS 
TOE POLDCWING FOR THOSE ItTTERESTED m PURSUING C7\REERS IN 
TEACHING: 

-POUR YEARS OF ENGLISH 

-POUR YEARS OF MATOH^IATICS, INCLUDING MZCROOI'IPOTER LITERACY 
IN TOE NINTO GRADE 
-POUR YEARS OF SCIENCE 

-THREE YEARS OF SOCIAL SCH^OI INCLUDING CNE YEAR EACH OF 

A^5ERICAN HISTORY AND TORLD HISTORY, AS WELL AS ONE SEZ-ESTOR 

EACH IN BOCfOUCS AND AZCRICAN GOVERJ^^EOT 

-<X^ Sn-IESTER OF PRACTICAL ARTS 

-ONE SQ-ESTER OF FINE ARTS 

-ONE SE>ESTER OF PERSONAL HEALTO 

-ONE SQ-IESTER OF HiYSICAL EDUCATION 

-^IVJD YEARS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 



Inpact of Administrative Leadership • 

THE TASK FORCE E2>JD0RSES CURREOT EFFORTS OF THE FLORIDA COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMEOT TO UPGRADE AND IMPROVE T^E IMPACT OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERS IN FLORIDA*S PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AND Ttl 
PARTICULAR SUPPORTS THE FOLLCWING: 

-TOE FLOPJDA COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL f^ANAGE7-EOT SHOULD C0^7TINUE 
TO PROVIDE flANAGEMENT TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
PRINCIPALS. 

-TOE FLORIDA COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL MANAGEI-IEOT SHOUID ASSESS 
TOE QUALITY OF ALL LEVELS OF TRAINING (STATE , DISTRICT , 
UNIVERSITY) THRDUQi \m.Cll PRINCIPALS WILL AO^UIRE THE 
VALIDATED Ca-IPETE2«:iES. 

-THE FLORIDA COUNCIL EDUCATIONAL imP^GEl^Em SHOULD 

ENCOURAGE 'EFFECTIVE SCHOOL AD^^INISTRATORS AND UNIVE^^ITY 
FACULTY IN EDUCATIC^IAL LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS TO EVALUATE AND 
STRENGTHEI^ THEIR ADMINISTRATIVE TPAnTOTC PROGRAMS IN LIGIT OF 
THE VALIDATED C0MPE7im:iES FOR PRINCIPAIS AND THE DEVELOPING 
PROCESS OF Oa-IPETENCY-BASED CERTIFICATICX^ FOR ADMINISTRATORS. . 

c 

Taken together, these recomendations represent a coordinated 
approach to irrproving the education of Florida's prosjjective teachers as 
well as helping ensure that the state's public schools hire only 
canpetent and qualified individuals to staff classrocms. 
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CHAPTER THREE \ 
PERSONNEL NEEDS IN FDQRIDA 



With declining interest arnc^g college sfiSeSEs inT^econang^Eea^^ 
aixl rising enrollirents irt elerasntary schools^ a general sl^rtage of 
•"teachers has been predicted in the IMited States by the md-1980s. The . 
Task Force has examined a nunber of sources vdiicii describe an enjerging 
critical shcrtage of teachers both in Florida and the natiaa. Of 
elCTental value to the Task Force was the annual review of^^tei^jcwer 
studies regarding teaching persOTnel which the Educatioi Standards 
Camiissicxi has pr^»red as required by statute. The Caanission's June 
1982 report provides a ccmprehensive data base for making accurate 
predictions about the sipply and demand of teachers in Florida. The 
r^rt's data included ii^?ut fron the Florida Association of School 
PersOTnel Administrators related to the danands for teachers for Florida 
schools and fron the Florida Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Educatic^ on the projecticxi of the supply of teachers currently in the 
state's -teacher education programs. Selected data is tabulated in the 
table below ("Teachers for Florida," 1982) 

Selected Areas of Critical Teacher tfeed for Fl(^ida 

1980-81 



Subject Area 

Mathematics 
Science 
Speech Therapy 
Industrial Arts 
Einoticnally - 
Handic^>ped 
Tjanguage Arts 



Estimated Nuirber 
of Vancahcies 

708 
673 
388 
192 



636 
963 



Nunber Passing Nunber of Florida 
FTCE frcjm Education Graduates** 
* Florida* 1980-81 i982-83 



85 
103 
65 
8 

34 
227 



95 
*48 
17 
27 

134 
211 



102 
40 
14 
30 

132 
189 



*40 percent of the total who took the examinatira were cfraduates of 
Florida colleges and universities. . 

' \^ 

**Does not incl\K3e graduates of colleges other than colleges of 
education. ^ . 

In analyzing this data, the Education Standards Ccnmisslon drew^tw 
basic COTclusiOTs: 

First, Florida is rapidly preaching a period of shortage of 
teachers in many areas. At present, shortages exist in mathematics, 
science, and vocational education; shortages are approaching in foreign 
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languages, laijguage arts, elementary educatisn and exceptional stxdent 
education. 

Second, Florida school districts will need to recruit teachers more 
aggressively from outside the state (Florida's teacher education 
programs will graduate less than 40% of the new teachers hired in the 
state next year) . 

ThG reasons for the shortage are varied. Florida's enrollment .in 
teacher education declined steadily in . the late 1970s. Between 
1975-1980, degrees in teacher education pr6grams in Florida's colleges 
and universities decreased 24 percent. The Florida Teacher Certifica- 
tion Examination became a requirement ,for certification in 1980; the 
number of applicants for an initial certificate decreased fron 20,843 in 
1979-80 to 16,767 in 1980-81. This decrease in initial certification, 
however, cannot be attributed to the examination aione; state-mandated 
minimum admissicxi requirements ^ for entry into teacher education can also 
be identified as a factor. But even without more rigid program 
standards, individuals are reluctant to enter teaching becaxise of the 
declining status of the profession,' lew salaries, a discouraging work 
place, and the poor image of teacher educatijpn programs. 

If this trend continues, Florida, as well as the rest of the 
nation, will face severe areas of teacher shortages. The Task Force has 
addressed this critical situation by offering a number of reconmenda- 
tions aiited at the pronotion, recruitment and recognition of teachers, 
vAiile at the same time, augmenting quality standards for teachers 
entering the profession. . 
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CHaPTER POUR 



TiJE OCNCEEN FOR Q3MJ.T£ m TEaCHER EOJZP^OtH 



Thcugh Aitericans have been expressing concern about the quality of 
public schools, there is airple evidence that they still believe that the 
strength, security/ and prosperity of the nation, are directly related to 
the quality of public schools. The 1982 Gallup PoH reveals that 84 
percent selected "stippg educational system" as the best guarantee of a 
strong America in the future; 66 percent selected "strong ijidustrial 
system", and 47 percent selected "strcxig niilitary". The poll showed 
that after medicine and science, the pec^le have more confidence - in 
education than their "other institutions. 

AccGcnpai^ing- this b e li ef- in- the- - irrpor feance of edueafcien-ta— society^ 
is a significant desire to iirprove the quality of education. Those v*io 
maintain that we need to iirprove our schools, their teachers, and the 
quality of the teachers' training usually cite: (1) the steacfy depline 
in students' college entrance scores over the past several years (1982 
high school graduates were the first groip in several years to show an 
increase in college entrap<:S""s<^es) ; (2) violence^ and drug use in the 
schools; (3) the presence of alconol and other drugs in the schools; (4) * 
the decline in the quality of students entering tea<!iier training 
programs; (5) studies v^ch indicate that a relatively higher proportion 
of our most able teachers are leaving the profession, vMle a relatively 
higher proportion of our less able teachers remain; (6) a severe 
shortage of qualified mathematics and science teachers and the prospect 
of an even greater shortage in the very near future and (7) the belief 
that teachers are being graduated without either adequate knowledge of 
the subjects they are to teach or the ability to manage the 
instructional process effectively. 

Concerns about the strength and future vitality of the nation's 
econociy lead directly to concerns about education at all levels, from 
the elementary school through our colleges and \miversities. There is 
widespread fear that our nation has fallen , behind other advanced 
nations, especially West Germany and Japan, in mathematics, science^, .and 
technology. Our industries are as idle as they have been since yfche 
Great Depression because other nations have made better use than we nave 
of technologies that we developed. Our failure to use what we have 
developed and to ccrrpete effectively is often blamed on our failure to 
maintain our educational standaa^ and educational capabilities. Thexre 
are charges that our pec^le, yom? and old, have insufficient training 
in mathematics and in the social, biological, and physical sciences • 
Our secondary school students study less mathematics and science than do 
their counterparts in other highly industrialized natiais. As \?e seem, 
to fall behind other nations, the test scores of both our students an^ 
their teachers seem to decline . The Educational Testing Serv^^ 
reported last year that the average SAT ootposite scores of 
college-bound students vjho indicated that they planned to enter teacher 
education programs had dropped to the 36th percentile. It is difficult 
for the pdDlic to believe that the least able can effectively educate 
its most able students* 
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s The expressions of concern .about £he quality of education are' also 
expressions of a feeling of \:ineasiness and uncertainty that is shared by 
^r~eo6rSnic~aM~so^ Peopie read and hear about a tiew kind 

of society — a post-industrial ^ society, an infontation society, a 
high-tech society— but are not sure \*iat that ineans and hew .that will 
affi^ct their ^ lives. New knc^/ledge and new applications of kncwledge 
seem to grow faster than we can assimilate them while social and 
econcnic prt±>lems seem to qrc%^ in cotrplexity and defy solution. There 
^is a feeling that this knowledge base may be insufficient for J±ieir 
* lives — from arithmetic to calculus, fron nature study to theoretical 
physics and biological ^gineering, The feeling that social and 
economic problems are gating out of hand quite understandably causes 
people to raise questions about the quality .of the schools, colleges, 
and universities *that train their children's teachers. 

.The concer ns' og e ducational critics are not without foundation. At 
the end of Vforld War 11 , the United States was the most pcwerfulj: nation 
on the planet. It had achieved not only superior military and pojLitical 
power but also had the most powerful indastrial system in t^/ world. 
But by the beginning of the 1980s, most of its people were not , working 
in industrial enterprises. "Almost two-thirds were employed^ in the 
service or information industries, and only about 20 percent were 
working in traditi^onal industries. These changes, which are often 
disruptive to the li\'es of people, are at least great as those which 
accompanied our earlier transition from a , rura] -agrarian society to an 
urban-industrial society. However,* this transition is occurring at a 
faster rate than that earlier transition—probably three br four times 
faster • 

jSoneho;^/ it seems that improved education will e^ipily solve our many 
difficulties and clarify our uncertainties. Sinple solutions are 
quickly offered: (1) provide adequate salaries for teachers and we will 
have better teachers who will quickly solve the problems; (2) require 
all secondary school teachers to earn a ^baccalaureate degree in a 
liberal arts college? (3) raise the standcurds for entry into thie 
teaching profession? (4) eliminate present certification standards and 
let anyone with a bachelor's degree teach? (5) extend the length of^ 
teacher education programs to accamodate the increase^d need for both 
better pedagogical and better sii)ject matter preparation. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is no one sirtple way to improve the quality of our teachers, 
even though many of the proposals have considerable TOrit. Our society 
is in a period of great transition, and the nature of that transition 
requires not only the improvement of existing strategies but also the 
developnent of new strategies for schools,^ for teachers, and for teacher 
training. ) 

If we are to meet the educational challenges of the emerging 
post- industrial society successfully, we v/ill have to develop new and 
appropriate ways of meeting our educational needs. While developing new 
educational strategies and nei^; educatiorial programs for our students and 
for our teachers, we need to develop, to maintain, and continue to 
enforce statewide standards for the evaluation of al]. programs and all 
teachers. Our current standards should be viSwed not as a ^goal to bo 
achieved,' ^ut as a starting point. In developing and in iitproving 
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pxograros we need to recognize that both mastery of subjectOteatter and 
the develcproent of fecund professional, skills are necessary Iriere is no 
substitute for either. There is no question that' gbo^ matter 
preparation is prerequisite to effective teaching. However, we must 
also recognize that studies have shown that inability to organize 
instruction adequately, inability to manage the classroari/ and the lack 
of teaching skills are all more frequently cited as the cause of teacher 
failure than is the lack of subject matter knowledge. It is unlikely 
that' raising teachers' salaries will attract many new mathematics and 
science teachers into our classrooms. Increasing the length of teacher 
training programs will ^ little if we siirply do more of vAiat we have 
been doing. The old answers will not work any better in education than 
they will work, as we are painfully learning, in business and industry. 
The new conditions that now face us require that we have more highly 
educated teachers and principals, Florida new has an excellent 
~6^5^tunity to move'tOT^ifd^a* 'creative resolution of^rthese conplex 
prdDlems, We need funds eaniHrked to finance the efforts of several 
universities to make their teacher education programs responsive * to the 
needs of cur era. 

To attract better cjualified teachers, schools need to offer not 
only better salaries but better working conditions, Traditicnally, 
schools could offer security and intrinsic rewards as an incentive for 
teaching. However, those are new in short sufply and mast be restored. 
During the recent period of fisqal austerity, many school districts h^ve 
opted for qviick solutions to financial troubles by cutting back on their 
teaching staffs. It is unlikely that talented students will invest 
their time and energ^^' in a career in v^ch financial rewards are not 
high and in which jc±) security' is precarious. We also need to irake the 
school a more attractive place to work than it new is. The high 
. incidence of violence in the schools, lack of discipline, and declining 
respect for teachers have all caused young adults to perceive the school 
as less than a desirable place to work. To retain good teachers, we 
need a work setting that allcws our best teachers to exercise their 
intellectual and creative abilities, lie need administrative leadership 
that recognizes, encourages, and rewards able and creative teachers. 

While recruiting able students and retaining qu i; best teachers are 
necessary, these actions alone are not sufficient tomeet .successfully 
the challenges that are before us. Teachers must be adequabsly prepared 
both in the si±)jects they are to teach and in the professional knowledge 
and skills they need for effective teaching. We need curricula that 
will prepare our teachers to enable our students to be productive 
mentoers of our emerging post-industrial society and for the twenty-first 
century. Reducing professional courses is unlikely to help much. 

While restructuring professional courses may help, it should be 
recognized that in our better teacher education programs, education 
majors preparing to teach in the secondary schools t/pically take only 
18 to 24 semester hours in professional skills courses and from 92 to 98 
semester hours in arts and scipnce or otlicr non-pedagoqical departittsnts, 
depending on their teaching field. They are required to earn as many, 
and sometimes more, hours in their subject field than are required of an 
arts and science major in the same subject area. Because most science 
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teaching positions require that the teacher be able to teach in more 
.than one area of science (physics, chemistry, biology, earth science), 
science education students typically spread their science courses across 
two or more science areas, vrfiile the science major is required to 
concentrate on one area. This suggests that 'the science major will have 
greater depth in one area of science, v^ile the science education major 
will haveJbroader knowledge of the several areas of science covered in 
the typic^ secondary school curriculum. Because elementary teachers 
mast teach every subject in the elementary program, they are even less 
able to concentrate in a single area of their subject matter 
preparation. 

Some state governments have^ judged that teacher training for 
secondary school teachers could best be handled after corpletion of the 
baccalaureate degree. New Jersey, for exanple, adapted new state rules 
in 1982 v^ch require all future teacher candidates graduating from 
state-^:proved teacher education programs to hold a major in an arts and 
science academic discipline rather than in teaching methodology. Their 
decision v^as based on the argument that strong teacher preparation 
programs must be built upon a solid foundation of liberal or general 
education and academic specialization (Johnson et al, 1981). 

The mDst imnediate and pressing questions are, how do we attract 
more qualified teachers into our schools, and how do we convince them to 
remain there? Obviously, better salaries will help. Recent editorials 
in Science (December 10, 4982; flarch 11, 1983) suggest that graduates 
from engineering programs new secure jobs that pay at least $20,000 a 
year. Those graduates are refusing to go on to graduate school because 
the benefits of further study do not outweigh the short7term salary 
loss. Yet the schools have even less to offer to graduates with degrees 



earn $14,299; in Tanpa, $13,000; in Pensacola, $11,654; and in Orlando, 
$12,500. In 1981-82, the national average salary of teachers was 
$19,061, v^le Florida teachers averaged $16,907. According to USA 
Today (1982), a ^ Texas school district found that 'high school graduates 
in the first year after graduation averaged $4,800' more than beginning 
teachers ertployed by the district. Salary ranges for teachers coipared 
with those of other professions are dismal; in 1980-81, the average 
teacher earned, $17,364, v^le accountants . averaged $24,215; chemists, 
$35,983; and engineers, $31,820. 

Educators such as Robert Hcwsam^ B.O. Smith, Dale Scannell, George 
Denarark, David Imig, Donald Medley, and many others, suggest that the 
majority of conterporary teacher education programs have changed little 
from the initial collegiate model develcped in the 1930s. They would 
agree that a strong liberal arts foundation is indispensable for the 
developnent of adequate professional skills. They argue that strong 
pedagogical schoiorship is . what distinguishes those vrtio are well 
educated from those are both well educated and also understand the 
conplex and artful skill of teaching. They curgue that current programs 
have not provided enough of the "right type" of pedagogical training, 
that although pedagogical knowledge has been enriched dramatically over 
the years, constraints placed upon practice have not allowed us to use 




for exanple, beginning teachers 
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assigned new roles with attendant responsibilities^ f<5r^ teachers; society 
has become markedly more corplex and denending and the research and 
theoty on learning and schooling has ejq^anded greatly. 

The demands on teachers and the public schools have expanded 
significantly since the turn of the century ^and dramatically since the 
end of ^ibrld War II. At the end of the 19th dsntiiry, waves of 
uneducated iimiigrants, the shift from a rural to xirban socials context, 
and the emergence of industrialization and bureaucracies demanded that 
the nation's public schools "Artericanize" the population, particularly 
irmdgrant youth, to prepare all youth to enter an industrial society and 
to ^lelp future citizens to adjust to modem pressures. 

Since World War II , the public schools have assumed more 
responsibility for more people than ever before. Before World War II 
am before the Great Depression, many children left school c^t age 14 or 
a^ 16 to enter the labor force. After World War II, hcwever, the 
r^uirements of the marketplace changed significantly. The marketplace 
required that entrants have the skill level and the social development 
of high school graduates. Moreover, the public schools acquired the 
added responsibilities of training the manpower America needed for entry 
into the atomic and electronic age. They were also assigned the 
responsibility for extending and equalizing op^rtunities for the poor, 
women, and racial and ethnic minorities, for providing access to 
handicapped students, and for preparing citizens to participate 
productively in the post- industrial society. While there has been a 
demand for more and better acadanic preparation of our students, there 
has been a parallel ne^^or better instruction in relatively new areas: 
economic or consumer education, parent education, career education, drug 
education, environriBntal education, bilingual and multicultural 
education. At seme point, we need to revise our curricula and stop 
adding disconnected pieces. 

Even our view of the student has changed. The range of experiences 
ai>d the range of settings from which our students come to us is greater 
than ever before. The incidence of non-maternal care of children has 
increased significantly since World War II, and every indication is that 
it will continue to increase. Post World V7ar II court decisions and the 
develcpment of .a children's rights movement are forcing us to redefine 
the nature of the relationship that exists between students and 
teachers. 

^ A knowledge explosion has taken place, requiring future citizens to 
have more information, particularly in the areas of mathematics and 
science. The technological age has opened up vast areas of knowledge in 
the hard and social sciences. Growing global social, political, and 
econonic interdependence has created a need for knowledge about other 
cultures and of other languages. Television and other media sources 
provide a need for vast amounts of knowledge related to a wide range of 
social, political, and aesthetic issues at a variety of societa] levels. 
The threat of nuclear annihilation and economic self-destruction 
requires kncwledgeable citizens to make corpctent decisions based On 
critical analysis rather than pure emotion and self-interest. ^ The 
increase in , knowledge necessary for responsible citizenship in an 
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AitBrican democratic society will require teachers with higher levels of 
acadcanic Rncwledge and teaching skills. 

The research on effective teaching shews that there exists a brc^d 
and substantial knowledge base in the various teaching fields that has 
increased rapidly in recent years. This point is given breadth if we- 
consider just some of the following findings of research on teacher 
effectiveness. One resea^bher reports that teacher influ^ce in many 
circumstances may. account for 20 percent or more of the variance in 
pupil achievenent. Recent studies by a nunfoer of researchers indicate 
that specific teacher behajjior in the classroon^. conbined with 
appropriate instructional oWtent .and classroon climate, are highly 
instrumental in promoting sons types of learning as well as classroom 
order. A nuirber of researchers have found that effective teacher 
behavior varies according to the subject being taught, and according to 
such pupil characteristics as age and socioecononic status. Researchers 
have helped us better understand the problem of "classroon management" 
and "presentation of content" and have developed principles — for- 
predicting the consequences of behaviors and identifying and d^eloping 
significant missing behaviors. These basic principles and specific 
skills can be' taught to teachers. This brief review sugaests that the 
knowledge base on effective teaching is substantial an4 that this 
knowledge has positive inplications for irrprovement of Florida's 
teachers and teacher education programs. 

it 

These three factors combined provide conpelling reasons for the 
nation's state governments to initiate more dynamic, creative, 
professional, and rigorous solutions to improving their teacher 
preparation programs. 

State Policy and Teacher Education Reform 

Despite this growing complexity of American society, these dorands 
on public schools, and an increased understanding of v*iat constitutes' 
effective teaching, states have not chosen to mandate that t€jacher 
education programs be reconceptualized or redesigned. Nor have they 
been inclined to encourage approved programs to extend the length of 
their curriculum to five years, although such plans are under 
consideration in Oregon and Washington. Instead, most states have 
chosen the strategy of requiring higher standards for teachers to become 
certified, ^:iigher academic standards for students to (j^in admission to 
teapher education programs, and more rigorous standards for approval of 
teacher education programs. - ^^4^ 

As of 1982, thirty-five states already had or were then considering 
competency testing for teachers; sixteen states, ijicluding Florida, were 
on record with fully developed testing devices. Several states, 
including Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, Maryland, and Oklahoma, had 
iirplemented entry year internships and beginning teacher programs before 
granting a teaching certificate. Other states, such as Ne^7 York, 
Nebraska, and Hawaii, initially grant only provisional certificates; 
permanent certification requires a fev; years of teaching experience and, 
in the case of NeW York, a master's degree. 
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Several states have strengthened program admission standards as a 
measure to reform teachet education, ^fore rigid admission standards are 
generally iirpleniented through a variety of nationally validated or 
state-<ieveloped tests which measure the basic -skills* Connecticut^ 
Mar^/land, and Kansas are three states which are adopting higher 
admission measures to assure teacher quality (Sccinlon et al, 1982) . 

New Jersey provides ^an exaitple of a state that has irtposed .more 
rigorous program approval standards to promote -^quality control. In 
1981, more stringent standards for program approval were imposed oh New 
Jersey's teaching training institutions including such areas as acadomic 
specialization, preadmissp.on field experience requirements, and the 
qualifications of faculty^^Johnson et al, 1981) . 

\<lhen examining the changes v/hich have been made in teacher 
education policies in the past decade, the Sunbelt states are often 
cited as leaders in this effort. For exairple, the f4ay 1982 "Report of 
the"Council of Chief State ScShool "Officers M~iIoc"€onTn i t lee -orr^-Teacher- 
Certification, Preparation, and AcGreditation" indicates that the 
southern states have been innovators in\^teacher education by implCTient- 
ing such measures as setting cut-off scoi^s^in tests of basic skills for 
entry into teacher education and using basic skills and professional 
skills tests for initial certification (Scanlon et al, 1982). Georgia, 
Florida, Oklahoryia, and South Carolina are frequently cited in ttie 
literature. Strengthened standards have also been attributed partly to 
the efforts of the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) to improve 
the quality of hi.gher education. 

Recent State Policy Changes in Florida 

Florida has been a leader in efforts aimed at strengthening teacher 
conopetence by instituting several major phanges in certification 
procedures. ^ 

(a) Florida Teacher Certification Examination 

Through a comprehensive written ej<amination, candidates for the 
Florida teacher certificate mast now demonstrate mastery of the 
essential ccnpetencies that have been adopted in Florida State .Board 
Rules "(Section 231 . 17 , Florida Statutes) . The Florida Teacher 
Cert:yfication Examination, which was iirplCT^nted in July, 1980, consists 
of four subtests : writing , reading , mathematics , and professional 
education. The entire examination takes approximtely five hours to 
ccnplete. Statistical data on approximately 16,000 candidates who took 
the examination after August 1981 indicate that the average percentage 
of candidates passina each subtest was: writing, 92 percent; 
mathematics, 87 percSrh; reading, 90 percent; and professional 
education, 94 percent. The overall passing rate was 83 percent. These 
results suggest that in general, individual .performance on the 
examination was high and that the state 'has ^larrfe nuntoers of 
academically talented prospective teachers onter;ing the profession. 
Because so many ^people successfully pass the examination concern must be 
raised about the level of difficulty found in the e-xamination. A more 
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extensive discussion of this* problem appears in Section II-A, Chapter 5 
of this report. 

(b) Minimim.Acamission Standards and. 8.0 Percent Rule 

<- 

In Section 240,529, Florida Statutes, the state enacted two quality 
control measures to increase the corrpetence of teachers. First, each 
state-approved teacher education program whether public or private, 
must require as a prerequisite for admission that a student receive a 
" score at the 40th percentile or higher on the SAT/ ACT. Second, 
effective July 1982, 80 percent of the applicants for certification of 
any Florida approved teacher education program must pass the Florida 
Teacher Certification Examination in order for that program to maintain 
state approval. 

(c) Beginning Teacher Program 

. ^^C5 0$ July 198'2r--ail candidates for-^-a-^^^chi-ng— certificate in 

Florida must also satisfactorily conplete a year- long Beginning Teacher 
Program or have completed three years of satisfactory out of state 
teaching. The primary purpose of the Beginning Teacher Program is to 
improve the performance of all first year teachers through a comprehen- 
sive program of support, training, and documentation of the generic 
teaching coxpetencies. A school district conduct^ the program during an 
individual's initial year of enployment in vMch the participant 

■ receives full pay. TVccording to Section 231.17, Florida Statutes, 
successful completion of the Beginning Teacher Program means that the 
superintendent has verified that the beginning teacher has canpleted the 
program successfully. 

In order to verify the demonstration of the generic teaching 
conpetencies through formative and summative evaluation processes, a 
^rfonnance measurement system has been developed by a coalition of 
representatives from Florida School dist-ricts and universities. The 
mea^rement system provides standardized procedures for conducting 
observation and performance evaluation of beginning teachers to ensure 
consistency within the statp. 

Clearly, these policy changes have done much to direct the state 
toward improving the quality of , teachers v^o reach the state's 
classrooms. Indeed, they represent a forceful and inpressive beginning. 
Much, however, remains to be accomplished. An analysis of the content 
and organizational structure of Florida's teacher education programs 
provides the basis for a better understanding of these needs. 
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CHRPTEK FIVE 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRDCTORE OF 
TEACHER mXSmm PROGRAMS IN FLORIDA 



General Framework 



direct and^ 
of teacher 
and process 



Several general points must be made to clarify 
indirect influences shaping the organizational stjnacti 
education programs. Unlike other professions, the con 
of teacher education is subject to direct public scrutiny, ddDate, and 
sotietiiTvss modification. How and vjhat teachers are taught remains 
intimately tied to the public's shifting demands \xpon school content and 
changing conceptions of its societal purpose. Consequently, during 
recurrent periods of reassessment and accountability, not only are the 
conpetencies of specific teachers called into question, but the 
practices of their educational institutions have been — challenged--^, 
well. 



Although . public influence has certainly tenpered the present 
ch^acter of teacher education, the major forces of organiza^onal 
change and professionalization of teacher education have come from the 
influence of professional educators, the directives of legislative 
statutes, and conform ty to state board rules. Since teacher training 
emerged fron the normal school training format, adaptation within the 
four-year baccalaureate institution has meant both conflict and 
cottpromise over allocation of time and resources to the various areas of 
study deemed necessary for the professional education of prospective 
teachers. 

Yet surprisingly, in Florida as elsewhere, a fairly consistent 
organizational frairework for teacher preparation has developed over 
tiite. These programs are characterized by four distinct conponents of 
subject area preparation: (1) general education; (2) preprofessional 
study in the disciplines which address pedagogical theory and practice; 
(3) academic specialization; and (4) professional study (specific and 
general) including clinical application and practice. 

General education represents the diversity of coursework in Icwer 
division liberal arts studied which provide the prospective teacher with 
a broad based educational framework on vMch to build proficiency and 
substantive content in specialized areas. 

Preprofessional studies represent coursework in the social and 
behavioral sciences which are the basis for understanding the 
theoretical and conceptual bases of learning processes, school culture, 
and the school as an institution in society. Insights from these 
studies facilitate student understanding of the varied cont^t of 
various schools and communities. Unfortunately for a state a's 
pluralistic as Florida, few preprofessional courses ore offered in 
conventional teacher education programs. 
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Academic specialization includes the study of subject matter in 
which the teacher candidate will later specialize (e.g», ma1±ematics, 
English, music, etc.)* Coursework covered during this period should be 
of 'sufficient scope and rigor to ensure mastery of that particular 
academic subject. Proficiency in this content area is necessary for 
teachers to be able to challenge students 'schools and to prepare new 
teachers for accurate and confident practice in the classroom* For 
programs of elementary and exceptional student education, the character 
of-^^^^academic specialization courses inc].udes "an integrated blend of 
apE^iied content studies to specific age, grade, or learning situations. 

Professional studies include two pedagogical areas which .support 
one another. The first includes those cx>urses which focus on viiat is 
kncwn about learning in general, e.g., tests and measurement theory, 
cognitive domain, etc. The second addresses pedagogical knowledge and 
skills related to teaching specific subjects or content areas or to 
teaching a particular age or grade, cultural or linguistic backgrounds, 
or_working withJieamers with. particular physical or mental abilities. 

Also included in this area of professional studies are the clinical 
and field conponents of pedagogical practice, in which prospective 
teachers have the opportunity to apply theory and knowledge in a 
classroom context. This component is often intfegrat^ into the 
student's professional preparation sequence early, iDut there is 
variation among programs in the frequency, duration, and supervision of 
such opportmities. 

Colleges and miversities in Florida that offer teacher education 
programs use a variety of interpretations and applications in 
translating these conponents into practice. This results from 
variations in the availability and internal distribution 'of university 
, resources, the institutional relationships within ^ollege/university 
programs and to the respective comiunities as vTell as the particular 
philosophical enphasis vdiich different programs place on differing 
, components. This has led to substantial diversity in the ways in which 
teacher education prograitp are structured and hoW they emphasize those 
four organizational cotponents. 

Course Catalogue Survey 

A catalogue ^ survey of coursework required by state universities 
and colleges for professional preparation was coipiled to examine 
siirdlarities and variations among' Florida's teacher education programs 
and to determine the degree to which they conform to and/ or exceed state 
certification coursework requiremehts and national professional 
association standards (e.g.. National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics) . 

Course catalogues were examinedA from institutions specifically 
selected to highlight the range ^f enrollment size and program 
comprehensiveness which presently service Florida's educational needs. 
Institutions that diffor in physical and capital resources, faculty 
size, student enrollin&nts, public or private status vary with regard to 
.the numbers and types of teacher preparation programs offered and, to 
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scmd extent, with regaird to the cxxirsework required for a student to 
fulfill institutional progr am requirenents^ Ttya focus of the survey was 
to determine hew possible variations awcyng programs and schools 
interface vdth state certification n^;^tes and na tional 
recattnsndations . 

TB>e nine institutions selected ranged in size, and corprehensiveness 
frccn large (University of Florida, Florida State Uniyersity, University 
of South Fl orida, University of Miami) to midsized i nstituti ons (Florida_ 
International University , l&uversity of West Florida , Jacksonville 
University, Stetson University) to snaller , more program-specific 
colleges (Flagler, Barry) . 

In general f teacher educatiai programs in these and othar 
institutions fall into three br^d donains: elementary educatiai, 
secondaiy education , and excepti^[^l student educatiai . Within the 
generic area of elementary education, several specific programs and 
specializations may be offeired: early childhood education, elementary 
1-6, elementary science, etc. For secondary education, specific 
programs may include: nathanatics, English/ language arts, science, etc. 
Presently exceptional student educaticHi subsumes nine specialty areas 
leading to certification: eriotional disturbances, nental retardation, 
specific learning disabilities, occupatiaial therapy, speech and 
audiology, gifted, and motor and visual disabilities. 

Not all of the institutions examined offer programs in ttese three 
general areas, nor are they certain to offer all specialty programs 
within these areas if they do touch \jpon all three generic dorrains. For 
exairple, music education nay not be offered in secOTdary education 
programs. Finally, colleges/ schools/departments of education often 
offer various other education- related programs, such as counseling, 
health education, and recreational/ leisure services that were excluded ^ 
from this examin ation sir>c e they do not agoly directly to teacher 
educaticn. 

A strong relationship often exists between the structure of program 
cours^yrork and state certification requirements. Two nethods exist in 
Florida for certification of prospective teachers. One irfethod, the 
' "credent ia ling approach," analyzes the university transcripts of 
individual teacher candidates against a set of predetermir^ state 
course and experience requirements. The second method, the "approved 
program approach", sanctions and approves the teacher education program 
and institutiOT fron v^ch i student graduates. This approval process 
guarantees that institutions provide students with those courses that 
conform to state minimum standards. (See page 65 for a more oonplete 
descriptiOT of the program approval process.) The degree to vfcLch 
^jproved and non-approved program coursework ccnplies with/or exceeds 
state requirements subsequently becomes an issue of interest in this 
catalogue review. 

This examination was also interested in conparing the coursework 
profile of secc^dary-level subject area specialists in education (e.g., 
mathematics education) with their student counterparts from programs in 



arts and sciences to determine equivalence in siabject area preparatiOT 



General Survey Results 

Ttke survey pa id special attention to secondary and elesnentary 
education programs . Institutional program offerings in exceptional 
student ediK:ation were not examined extensively due to the diversity of 
'specialization ^feas for ceirtificatioi. 

Several caveats apply to the follodng analysis and interpretation 
of catalogue information. First, had time pentdtted, teacher education 
offices fron individual programs would have been consulted in order to 
gather this informaticxi more precisely. Unfortunately, time did not 
allow extensive personal contact. Second, catalogues vary in clarity, 
cdierence, and specificity. The Task Force wishes to ^xDlogize for 
errors which nay have been made in this examination due to inability to 
understand or accurately represent course requirements for a particular 
teacher €x3ucation program on the basis of the catalogue alone. 

(1) Secondary Education The results of the secondary education 
program review can be found in Table 1 (page 39) , which details the 
nunber of coursework hours required by the nine institutions for 
English, science, and nathematics education majors in the following 
ccnpOTent areas: general education, professional preparatioj^x^ acadtenic 
specialization, and clinical/field experience. Credit hours allocated 
to various courses in professional preparation are displayed followed by 
a notation (F) indicating v;hether or not each particular course conforms 
to Florida certification requirements. 

The results indicate little consensus regarding the nurrber of hours 
r^ecessar^' for professional preparation. The nuirber of credit hours 
offered in this area ranged from" 18" to 30^'h^3rs.' ^ All institutions 
ccnply, hcwever, with the minimam statje certification requirerrents; 
several require sufplonentary profess ioial coursework in areas such as 
human relations, special education, nedia methods, and methods for 
particular subject specialization. 

The extent of clinical experience offered to these education majors 
varies frcjm zero to six credit hours. It was often difficult to tell 
from course descriptions whether particular nethods courses included a 
clinical component. Judging fron the response to the Task Force program 
chairperson's survey on a similar question cOTceming the amount of 
clinical and early field experience to which secondary education 
students are exposed, it appears that catalogue course descriptions may 
understate the amount of clinical preparaticHi available to students. In 
.general, ho^/ever, it does not appear that clinical experience is placed 
at the. center of pedagogical training./ Clinical observation and 
practice seem not to provide the theoretica*7or organizational framework 
around which the rest of professional preparation is built. Ttiis small 
nanple would suggest that professional preparation is still primarily a 
didactic rather than a clinical or laboratory mode of preparatioi. 

. 42- 



The najority of secondary programs allow and rfequire Icwer division 
coursework as partial fulfillment of the academic spec i ali z ation 
catponent-varying from zero to 12 credit hours* Hcwever/ this does not 
precli^ also requiring stodents to take a substantial nuirber of t^per 
divisxOT courses in their academic ^)ecializaticai to cocnplete programs 
(e.g., a range of 21-33 i^per division hours in secaidary English). 
Also, each of these pr ograms appears to be structured to allow students 
to ^dlize elective , hours to strengthen their speciality-area 
prof^iency further, if they so desire. 

A key question in the d^te over the present quality of teacher 
educatioi addresses this level of subject area mastery for secondaiy 
education majors. It has been suggested that -these prt)spective teachers 
receive content area training which is potentially less extensive and/or 
rigorous than is received by their liberal arts counterparts . A 
breakdown of caitent area cpursework for both educatiai and arts and 
science majors in matheiratics , English and science for these nine 
institutions is displayed in Tables lA, IB, and IC (see pages 40-41) . 
Total nuirbers of credit hours required as well as the relative • 
distribution of i^^per and lower division courses permitted for program 
corpletion are illustrated. 



The distribution of lower and upper division courses for educatiai 
and non-education majors seems very similar within any particular 
institution. It is the variaticHi in the nuirber of courses which 
different institutions consider necessary for subject area proficiency 
that appears to be of sigm.ficance here. In Eng l is h education, for 
example, variations in program course requiren^t^ between 
universities/colleges (frcm 24 to 42) are far greater than the variation 
within institutions across the education/ arts and science divisiai 
(e.g., 33 hours for education majors, 27 hours for ncn-education majors 
at University of Florida) . Also, the cocmon claim that educatiai majors 
receive less rigorous acadendc area coursework (measured in terms of the 
relative distributicHi of upper and lower division courses) than do their 
non-education major counterparts does not appear to be the case. A 
ccnparisOT of education/non-education major coursework load at Florida A 
& M University on Table IB and the University of South Florida on Table 
IC reflects these points. 

This ccHigruence between secOTdary education programs and their 
counterparts in arts and sciences reflects patterns of camranicatiai and 
articulation across departnents . Hcwever , whi le programs require 
coursework in subject matter clearly ^above and beyond minimum state 
certification requirements , there appears to be no consensus among 
institutions concerning the nature and extent of course preparation for 
subject area mastery. 

What generalizatiOTs then, can be made about the qualitative nature 
of subject area preparatiOT for education and non-educaticHi majors? 

First, it is ^jparent that subject matter requirenents in secondary 
education exceed state requirements. There are no instances in areas 
either in mathematics or science where programs fall below state 
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requirenents; indeed most exceed them by requiring a heavier concen- 
tration of upper division courses. CHiose programs in the area of^ 
ESiglish that appear to fall belcw the state -s 30 hour requirement 
— ^Florida State University, the University of Miami and Jacksonville 
University - in practice exceed these requirements vrfien apprc^riate 
general education courses in English and speech are included in the 
lower divisicHi tabulations.) In general, students proceeding through 
these programs seem to be more than adequately pr^)ared in areas of 
academic specialization according to standards determined by minimum 
state certification requirements. Yet due to the nature of the minimum 
state level, requirements (e.g., corpletion of a bachelor's degree with 
major in biology or a bachelor's degree with at least 20 semester hours 
in bio logica 1 science ) a student may be able to acquire secondary 
science certification by coipleting 20 credit hours of intaroductory 
level science courses. In this situation, a teacher candidate, once 
having ccnpleted professional preparation requirerrents, may ^acquire a 
variety of additional certificates without ever having to cor^ly with 
specific institutional program requirenents. Under these circumstances 
cerjtified teachers may not be adequately trained in subject matter 
knowledge and practices. " " " " " " ^ - ' 

^ - The second|^pis±deration concerns the ^nature of coursework within 
specific progrcWPrequirements. ^Mathematics education majors and pure 
mathematics majors may oftejx tate qualitatively different kinJs of_ 
courses even though they take roughly the same nunber of i:pper and Icwer 
division* courses. Mathematics majors, for exanple, may take 12 credits 
of advanced calculus v^ile the mathematics education major takes 12 
upper division credits in algebra or college gecmetry. ^ * 

Also, one could argue that liberal arts and sciences majors may be 
better prepared in si±>ject matter due to their ability to ta3ce elective 
pDurses in their cc^itent area or, perhaps as important, courses in 
related areas. An English major studying ninteenth centiuy romantic 
poetry, exanple, might increase his/her understanding of this 

subject by sinultaneously taking a history course in eighteenth century" 
British history. Such an opportunity does not always e>dst for the 
education major who has other, more pressing claims on available 
elective tipie. However, the trade-off between j^^gogy and subject 
matter that may potentially limit secondary education majors does not . 
mean that these individuals fail to practice satisfactorily in the 
classroom. In fact, they are more likely to be better prepared to teach 
because of the instructional and classroom strategies they learned 
through the professional preparation ccqponent of secondary education 
programs. One nust keep in mind that it is difficult to determine from 
a cursory catalogue review the extent to which secondary education 
mjors actually choose to use electives to supplement their knowledge of 
a subject area. This \'>oild require a detailed corparison of individual 
student transcripts. Certainly, the catalogues suggest that secondary 
education majors do have the potential to take rigorous subject matter 
related electives. But their choices are limited conpared to the 
options of liberal arts and sciences majors. The, question beoones 
whether the requisites for' excellence in subject matter as exhibited by 
liberal arts artd sciences majors should came at the expense of the 
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development of skills in pedagogy as exhibited by secx^ndary educatiai 
majors. 

An analysis was nnde of educatigi_ and^ ngn-^educaticHi mjors in 

nathenatics at f ive / ihsHfaxtions to " assess ^ "tfiese insELtatiOTs*" 
cotpliance with the standards for coursework requireroents for secondary 
school teachers of nathatatics as determined by the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics to be necessary to ensure excellence in practice 
(see Table 2, page 41) . Results suggest that at all institutions 
examined, the nationally recomnsnded ccSurses are either required or 
offered for educatiai students with the exception of one course category 
{"advanced matJi in the subject area"). Also prospective mathematics 
teachers are required to take wore of the rfeccmmended courses than their 
liberal arts ccunterparts. In general, it appears that by national 
standards, mathematics education programs at these five institutions 
enbody the necessary elements for proficiency and ccrrpetence in 
professicoal practice. 

. Further information about, variation in individual institutional 
coursework would require greater in-depth ahalysis of actual \program 
practice and course content. ' These preliminary examinations have 
highlighted the basic organizational structure of secondary education 
teacher pre parat ion., in ^pme of Florida's institutions, in hope of 
providing a basic understanding of the strengths and weaknesses of 
program corponents as they pre^tly exist and of their relationship to 
state certification requirements. 

(2) Elementary Education . EXae to the si±)ject area diversity 
inherent in the character of elementary education, methods courses 
designed to prepare prospective teachers abssorb a great deal of both 
professicnal preparation and academic specialization time and resources. 
Both individual programs' and state certification requiroosnt^ see 
methods courses in mathematics, science, language arts, social studies, 
art and music, and health as necessary for elementary teachers to be 
effective in the classroom. S\±>ject matter is often an integral part of 
these courses, particularly in mathematics, but it is often less 
emphasized than for instruction in pedagogical strategies. It has been 
argued that this situation leaves the student with only a general 
subject knowledge. Of the programs examined, only one, Florida A & M 
University, requires a sizeable nurrber of background courses in those 
academic specialization areas which constitute . the elementary 
specializations (art, music, social studies, etc.) Five institutions 
offer additional specialization area courses in mathematics. These 
courses are not required by either program or state. There were no 
additional course offerings in science among the programs examined (See 
Table 3, page 42) . 

Elementary programs in general appear to be structured so as to 
allow limited elective credit options. Analysis of the survey suggests 
that a majority of these hours are ordinarily used \xp in msetmg the 
prerequisite criteria for program requirements. In many cases, it is 
difficult to determine ha-; these professional preparation courses are 
"blocked" or sequenced within the general developmental and orga- 
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nizational framework of elonentary teacher preparation. Assessrtent of 
such programnatic qualities 'as course integration, coherence, and 
articul ation wiUdii Li te to tal program of GtidioG mict b e l e ft for mor e- 
conprehensive individual instituticaial examination, if so desired. 

(3) . Exc^ional Student Education , Descriptive conparisons of 
these programs among institutions were virtually irrpossible on the basis 
of the catalogue examination due to the large nunber of exc^Jtional 
stiodent education areas. Cursory examinatiai of a randan selection of 
universities offering these programs suggests that the majority of 
programs exceed state certification requirements. Several programs have 
been extended to require corpletion of the master's degree as an 
institutional program requirement and others are moving in this 
direction. In general, student preparation in these areas appears to be 
rigorous, well integrated, v and closely monitored. 

It should be noted that the catalogues examined are structured in 
such a way as to force the information seeker constantly to flip back 
and forth among sections in order to determine program requirements and 
course content. Such arrangonents are confusing and' may mislead 
prospective students by not allowing them to itake an adequate assessment 
of program strengths and weaknesses as they relate to their particular 
interests. 
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TABLE 1 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 





Institution 


UF 


F.S.U. 


F.A.M.U. 


U.S.F. 


Barry 


Flagler 


U.W.F. 


Miami 


Jackson. 
Univ 




Total Degree/Gen Ed 
SH 


125 


45 


120 


46 


120 


51 


120 


40 


120 


45 


120 


30 


120 


36® 


120 


24-45 


120 


36 








Courses 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 




Professional Preparation 


Ed Psych 
Soc 

Foundations 

Methods 

Clinical 

Special Ed 

Human 

Relations 

Electives 

Media Ed 

Psychology 


3 

3 
9 

1-3 


F 

F 
F 


3 

3 
11 
5 

3 


F 

F 
F 


3 

3 
18 
3 

3 

3* 


F 

F 
F 


3 

3 
14 

3 


F 

F 
F 

• 


3* 

3* 
10 


F 

F 
F 


3* 

3* 
13 
6 

I 

3 


F 

F 
F 


4 

4 
12 
6 


F 

F 
F 


3* 

N 

3* 

12 


F 

F 
F 


. 3 
3 

15-18 
6 


F 

F 
F 




a 




Totals 


18 




25 




22 




* 23 




21 




25 




27 




18 




27-30 






Student Teaching Hrs 


11 


F 


12 


F 


12 




10 


F 


9 


F 


12 


F 


10' 


F 


9 


F 


12 


F 




Academic 
Specialization 


w 
0) 
$ 

o 
-J 


English 

Math 

Science 


12 
0 

22 




0 
0 
0 




\ 

3 
8 
6 




0 
0 
0 




12 
12 
6 




' 6 
6 
6 




"150 
15 
15 




12' 

11 

15 




0 
0 
8 






aj 

Q. 

a 


English 

Math 
Science 


21 

30-31 'J 
27 


A 
A 
A 


24 
31 


A 
A 
A 


33G 
39 
26 


A 
A 


42 
32 
45 


A 
A 
A 


18 
18 
30 


A 
A 
A 


27 
27 
27 


A 


18 
18 
18 


A 
A 


12 
18 
17 


A 
A 


30 
24 
28 


A 
A 
A 




Electives 




English 

Math 

Science 


18. 
21 
2 




13 
10 




6 




(var) 
(var) 




12-18 

18 
21-30 




14 




14 
14 
14 




3-24 
3-24 
16 




0-9 
0-9 
0-12 





* - lower division courses 

F - meets Florida state certification requirements 

A- state approved program 

var - variable amount of credit hours 

0 - minimum 27 hrs of English courses. Total 33 credrts includes 6 hrs of lower division speech 
0 - total 30-31 hrs, includes 3 credit hours of electives m upper division math 

® - These 10 elective credit hours should constitute a specialization area. , 
© - transfer with a minimum of 60 hrs . 36 of which are general education 

(?) - transfer specialization courses, half of which may be at the lower division level, are appropriate 
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TABLE 1A 



40 / . 

SECONDARY EDUCATION - ENGLISH 



V 



Pnnli^h Pducation/ 

English 


state certifica- , 
-^ion requirements 


u. 




F.A M.U. 


U.S.F. 


Barry 


Flagler 


U.W.F. - 


U. of Miami 


Jacksorjville U. 


1 . Colltge of Education Major 






















1-A) total # of credit hours required 0 
in subiect area specialization 


30 


33 / 


24 


36 


42-44 


30 


33 


33 


24 


30 


B) total n of lower division credit 
hours permitted to luiiiii (A) 


15 


1 <♦ 


0 


3 


0 


12 


6 


0 


12 


0 


C) total # ol upper division credit 

Kftiir* nArmiHA/H tr\ fiilfili /A\ 

nours pcrmiucU lu luniii imj 


12 


L 


24 


33 


42--44 


18 


27 


33 


12 


30 


0) total # of related subiect matter 
creuit nours lo luinii ur 

suDp'e'^e^* (A) 


' 6 


r— 

6 








10-15 


6 


var 


20-35 


0 


2. Arts and ScieTices^ajor 


/ 




















2-A) total # of credit hours required for 
ma}or specializatidn 


— r 

N/A 


27 


33 


36 


40 


30 


33 


33 


24 


30 


total # of lower division credit 
hours permitted to fulfil) (A) 




8 


9 


0 


0 


12 


6 


0 


12 


0 


C) total # of upper division credit 
hours permitted to fulfill (A) 


/N/A 


19 


24 


36 


40 


18 


27 


33 


12 


30 


D) electives credit hours permitted to 
fulfill or supplement (A)© 


7 — 

N/A 


12<i) 




t> 


16 


12-15 


6 


var 


20-35 


0 



var • variable amount of credit hours / 

N/A • not applicable \l 

® • may be either upper or lower divtsior^included in 27 hours) 

® - not including general education requirements . . ^- 



TABLE IB 



^SECONDARY EDUCATION - SCIENCE 



Science Education (biolody)/ 
Sc»ence (biology) / 


state certifica- 
tion requirements 


u. 

D 


FS.U 


FAMU 


U.SF 


Barry 


Flagler 


U W.F. 


U. of Miami 


Jacksonville U. 


1 . College of Educatic^ Major 






















1-A) tola! # of credit /hours required 
in subjecl area/speciaiization 


20 


45-52 


50 


32 


40 


36 


33 


32 


32 


52 


B) total # of lower/division credit 
hours permittj^d to fulfill (A) 


var 


19-21 


8 


6 


8 


6 ' 


6 


0 


15 


8 


C) total # of udper division credit 
^ hours pern>itted to fulfill (A) 


var 


23-27 


36 


26 


32 


30 


27 


32 


17 


28 


0) total # of /related subject matter 
credit hoyurs to fulfill or 
supptenyent (A) 


var 


4 


14 


18 


16 




6 




20-35 


16 


2. Arts an^ Sciences Major 






















2-A) totalA of credit hours required for 
maipr specialization© 


N/A 


39 


51 


26 


40 


36 


33 


38 


32 


52 


B) tol^l # of lower division credit 
h/iurs permitted to fulfill (A) 


N/A 


19 


13 


13 


8 


6 


6 


0 


15 


28 


C) jtbtal # of upper division credit 
/hours permitted to fulfill (A) 


N/A 


20 


23 


13 


32 


30 


27 


38 


17 


8 


ti) electives credit hours permitted to 
/ fulfill or supplement (A)® 


N/A 


16 


15 


21 






6 




18-21 


16 



Y-Thfr^' /ar - variable amount of credit hours 
C /(i) • includes only courses related to biology. Most schools require one 
mmmmm total number of courses required for a major in biology. ^ ^ 



year of orgamc chemistry, physics and calculus in addition to the 
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TABLE 1C SECONDARY EDUCATION * MATHEMATICS 




r 






4 




state certifica- 
tion requirements 






=i 








uT 

2: 

D 


1 

M 

2 
o 

D 


onville U. 




- 


miathPmAtic^ ^riiicntion / 

Mathematics 


u. 
D 


3 

XL 


< 
u.' 


D 


& 


o 

19 

LL 


— A — 

o 
<• 

-J 






1. CoUtgt of Education Major 






c 




















1-A) total # of credit hours required^ 
in subject area specialization 


21 


30-31 


31 


47 


32 


30 


33 


24 


29 


24 






8) total # of lower division credit 
hours permitted to fulfill (A) 


var 


0 


0 


8 


0 


12 


6 


0 


11 


6 






C) total # of upper division credit 
hours permitted to luiiiii (A) 


var 


30-31 


11 
J1 






1 ft 

1 o 


cf 


24 


18 


24 ' 






0) total # of related subject matter 
credit hours to fulfill or 
supplement (A) 


0 


0 








12-15 


6 


9 


20-35 


0 






2. Arts and Scitnctt Major 


























\o\Mt ft VI ciouii nuuis ict^UllCU <vl 

ma^or specialization 


N/A 


33-34 


42 


44-49 


38 


30 


• 33 


27 


29 


24 






8) total # of lower division credit 
hours permitted to fulfill (A) 


N/A 


0 


6 


8 


0 


12 


6 


0 


11 


0 






C) total # of upper division credit 
hours permitted to fulfill (A) 


N/A 


33-34 


36 


36-41 


38 


18 


27 


27 


18 


24 






0) electives credit hours permitted to 
fulfill or supplement fAyO 


N/A 








15-20 


12-15 


6 


9 


20-35 


0 






var • variable amount of credit hour? 

0 - a bachelor's or higher degree with 21 credits in math including calculus 
















TABLE 2 COURSE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 

ACADEMIC SPECIALIZATION IN MATHEMATICS 












UF 




UWF 


8ARRY 


MIAMI 






(National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics) 


teacher 
ed 


Itberal 
arts 


teacher 

ed, 


liberal 
arts 


teacher 
ed 


liberal 
arts 


teacher 
ed 


liberal 
arts 


teacher 
ed 


liberal 
arts 




0 


calculus fi 2 3 courses recommended) 


R 

1 2 


R 

1 2.3 


R 

^ 2.3 


R 

1.2.3 


R 

1. 


R 

^. 2 


R 

1.2.3 


R 

1.2.3 


R 

1.2.3 


R 

1.2. 3.4 






computer (high level language) 


R 


R 


0® 


0 






® 


0 


0 


0 






linear algebra 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 






abstract algebra 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 






R 


R 






geometry 


R 


R 


R 


R 


r 

R 


0 


R 


0 


0 


0 






probability/ statistics 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


0 


R 


R 


R 


0 






mathematics modeling and applications 


0 


0 






0 


0 






0 


R 






mathematics for the subject area 
(advanced, related to the school 
curnculum) 


















R® 








history of mathematics 


0 


0 










R 


0 








■A 


(at least one of the following) 
differential equations^ 
number theoryO 
combinatorial analysisO 
graph iheoryC?) 
logic and foundations^ 
mathematics programming® 
applied mathematics® 


R 
2. 

0 

3,5 


R 
1. 

0 

3. 5 


R 
2. 

0 
1. 


R 
2. 

0 

1. 


R * 
2. 

0 

1. 


0 
1. 


0 

1. 


0 
1. 


R 
1, 

0 

3,7 


R 

1.2 
0 

3.7 






method for the subject area 


R 




R 




R 




R 




R 






ERJ.C 


R - required course 

0 ' course is offered 

0 - use in classroom offered 

0 • available in the computer screncci program 

0 • in geometry 
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TABLE 3 



ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



Institution 


U.F. 


F.S.U. 


F.A.M.U. 


U.S.F. 


Barry ' 


Flagler 


U.W.F 


Miami 


Jackson; 
Unlv.V 


Total Degree/Gen. Ed. 
SH 


125 


45 


120 


46 


120 


51 


120 


40 


120 


45 


120 


30 


120 


360 


120 


24-25 


120 


36 


Courses 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Ce^t 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert^ 


Hrs 


Cert 


Hrs 


Cert 


Professional Preparation 


Ed. Psych 
Soc 

Foundations 

Methods 

Clinical 

Special Ed 

Human 

Rel./ Develop 

ElectJves 

Media 

Psychology 

Prof Studies 


3 

35 




3 

3 
27 
4 

3 


F 

F 

F' 


3 
3 

20 
3 
3 

3 


F 

F 
F 


3 

36 
12 

4 


F 
F 


3 

3* 

15® 
15 

3 
6 


F 

F 
F 


® 




4 

4 

11 
21 

6® 


F 

F 
F 


3* 

6*® 
33 

3 


F 

F 
F 


3 
3 

36 
3 
3 


F 

F 
F 


Totals 


38 


A 


40 


A 


35 


A 


55 


A 


45 


A 






46 


A 


45 


A 


48 


A 


Studen 


t Teaching Hrs 


11 


F 


10 


F 


9 


F 


10 


F 


9 


F 


N/A 


b 


10 


F 


9 


F 


12 


F 


Academic Specialization 


? 
O 


Art 

Music 
Health/PE 
Lang Arts 
Math 
Science 
Soc Stud 


0 

3 




































Cl 
Cl 

D 


Art ^ 

Music 

Health/PE 

Lang Arts 

Math 

Science 

Soc Stud 


3 
5 
6 
2 




3 
3 




3© 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 




3 
3 




3 








2, 




1 
3 


— ^- ■ 


4 ^ 




Ef^tti 


ve 




12 




18 




4 




9 




18 




N/A 




26 




17-38 




20 





* - lower division course 

F • meets Florida state certification requirements 

A - state approved program 

var ' variable amount of credit hours 

N/A ' not applicable 

0 - transfer with a minimum of 60 hrs., 36 of which are general education 

Klf - T hese are courses offered outside the College of Education (i.e., music education, health education, mathematics education and Eng 

4161) Students are required to have 79 hrs outside of the COE. ^ 
0 - The university offers "how to teach" courses In these areas also. 
® - "Teaching arithmetic" - lower division. 3 credits 
@ ' only exceptional/ handicapped children 

(n; - 6 hrs upper division outside education • may include prerequisites to math, science and social science courses 

^ - Social Foundations (101) lower division. 419 (elementary education) appears to be "Social Foundations of Elementary Education " 
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eHAPTER SIX 
RATICNAIE FOR PEOCtWEMJATlONS 



!• IMPPOVING TEaCHER EDUCmON PROGRAMS 



Introduction ^ 

In the last fifty years, a period in which ftmerican society has 
undergone trerrendous chaiige, little reform in the basic training nodel 
for teacher preparation has taken place. EHiring this period, however, 
the 'schools have been assigned nev; roles with attendant responsibilities 
for teachers, society has becone markedly different, and the research on 
learning and teaching has Expanded greatly . Irrprovements in the 
educational achievements of Florida's youth will require conpetent 
beginning teachers v*io are able to meet these significant dhang6s and 
who are also willing to embrace the clifellenges of educating) youth for 
life^in the twenty-^st century. The Task Force recognize! that this 
will require th^^^ecruitmsnt of talented individuals v*io, after 
receiving a rigajraus and thorough education, would possess a wide range 
of professional and academic skills. More specifically, beginning 
teachers should: 

_ 1. have conceptual, analytical, and thinking skills 

2* be well grounded in the liberal arts and be capable 

of intellectually engaging young people in general 
kncXr/ledge 

3* be knowledgeable in the subjects they teach 

4 . possess substantive understanding of the knowledge base ^ 
for effective teaching, develop a corresponding repetoire 
of instructional^ strategies, and be able to apply these 
skills in the education of individuals 

5. be professionals able to make instructional decisions** 
based on professional knowledge and research findings 
rather than just on personal experience 

6. represent as a group the cultural diversity of 
American society 

il . care for and be carmitted to the education of young 
, people. 

Investigation of the curricular corrponents * of Florida's teacher 
education programs and the uneven performance of program graduates 
taking the Florida Teacher Certification Examination, suggest that the^ 
state will be hard pressed to develop this large cadre of qualified 
professional teachers. This is particularly true considering that the 
state must continue to rely on programs which, generally speaking, are 
not meeting contenporary needs and future visions* The Task Force 
wishes to point out that it recognizes that many of the state ' s 
universities and colleges are graduating highly qualified and talented 
prospective teachers and that some programs graduate prc^rtionately 
high nuniDers of these individuals* The Task Force found, however, that 
these programs v;ere more often the exception than the rule* Causes for 
this variation in program qualitj^ could be traced in part to the lack of 
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rigor charac±eristic of the state's program approval process ♦ (See 
Section III, Chapter Five) Therefore / the Task Force concludes that if 
Florida expects teacher preparation programs to prepare^ cotpetent 
beginning teachers, the state nust be willing to provide the iirpetus and 
resources for their reconceptualization and redesign ♦ Clearly, these 
programs xaisiL beccme more creative, more professional, and more 
rigorous. 

To accorplish this, the Task Force focused its recorn^dations on 
the following areas of concern: subject matter corpetencies; cortponents 
related to Florida's social contexts; clinical and field e55)eriences; 
master's degree teacher preparation programs; the Beginning Teacher 
Program; staff develop:nent; and the \iniversities' comiitment to teacher 
education. The Task Force believes' that these recatmendations, v?hen 
irtplemsnted, will- serve to. help the state greatly irrprove th^ quality of 
education in Florida's state-approved teacher preparation programs. 



A. Subject Matter Corpetencies 

SUBJECT MATTER COMPETENCE FOR ELElylEWEftRY AND SPECIAL 
EDUCATION TEACHERS, PAJ^ICULARLY BUT NOT EXCLUSIVELY 
IN READING, MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, NEEDS TO BE 
STRENG?^HE^ED AND DEMONSTRATED. 

PROSPECTIVE MIDDLE Af© SECCMDARY TEACHERS SEEKING 
CERTIFICATION* IN A OONTE^W AREA SHOUID TAKE A 
BROADLY BASED PROGRAM APPROPRIATE TO EXISTING 
SECCM3ARY CURRICULUM AND EQUIVALENT IN HOURS TO A 
MA70R IN THE CONTENT AREA. 



The Task Force underscores its belief that all teachers must 
possess thorough knowledge of the subject matter to be taught in order 
tc be effective and that serious academic participation should be 
secured tiiroughout a prospective teacher's education. If teachers are 
not equipped adequately in the subject matter, they are not only likely 
to be less confident in the classroom, but are more likely to make 
factual errors in their teaching. 

The Task Force wishes to CTphasize that coursework for acadanic 
specialization should be required whenever feasible, at the upper 
division level. It is in these subject matter courses that students 
learn interpretative skills. Without at least a cursory understanding 
of subject matter at this level, secondary teachers and elementary 
teachers would be hard ptessed to be fully effective in the classroom. 

The Task Force further believes that secondary education majors in 
Florida should be required to take, v*ien appropriate, an equivalent 
number of hours of upper division subject matter as would be required of 
a liberal arts and sciences graduate. Tliey recognize, however, that 
scnie programs will find it difficult to n^t this requirement in 
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specific terms. For exanple, social studies teachers mast take a 
variety of courses in the social sciences including history, philosophy, 
geography^ econcmics, political science^ and anthixspology in order* to 
teach this subject effectively. SciencC^ieachers often are required to 
teach a variety of science courses such as biology, physics, and 
chemistry, rather than one specific discipline For these majors the 
Task Fnrrp bp.1if?vfis iiiat the variety, j ptensitV and rigor of course 
content loist be related to their special needs in the classroom. 
According to a survey of selected secondary programs as described in 
undergraduate catalogues in Florida, most are in corpliance with the 
tenor of this recomnendation. Further,^ telephone interviews with 
representatives of secondary education and liberal arts and sciences 
departments indicate that this high degree of conpliance is a result of 
coTinunication' and cooperation between colleges. These interviews also 
verified that information relate to program rexquirements in catalogues 
are often incorplete and therefore subject to misinterpretation. 

While secondary education majors are exposed to a reasonably 
sufficient number of upper division courses in the libet&L arts, the 
same cannot be said of elementary education majors. Because these 
individuals are subject to state certification resquirements and 
graduates are responsible for teaching a variety of subjects^ there is 
little roan in their programs for subject matter course werk at the 
upper division level. For exanple, at Florida International University, 
the program in elenentary education requires a total of 63 semester 
hours of education courses, which is the equivaJ.ent of four semesters of 
full time enrolliTBnt. In these 63 hours, there is not one requiremer;t 
for coursework aimed at the development of academic specialization, 
which suggests that students graduate from these programs without ever 
having to take an upper division course in subject matter content unless 
it is added to their program as an elective. Education courses required 
of elenentary education majors do cover some aspects of academic 
specialization, but only as they relate to methods of teaching a 
particular discipline. Elementary education students at Florida 
International University are required to take one course {3 hours) in 
health and physical education for children, 3 courses (9 hours) in 
ccnrnunication Skills, one methods course (3 hours) each in social 
studies, mathematics, science, evaluation, and art or music in the 
elementary' school. 

Furthermore, teacher candidates themselves recognize this as a 
problem in their training. Interviews with elementary and exceptional 
education student interns at Florida State University indicated that 
they were comfortable with their pedagogical expertise but not with 
teaching subject matter, and more] courses in subject matter would have 
been desirable. J ' 

The Task Force does not believe this lack of coursework for 
academic specialization is acceptable if quality teachers are to appear 
in Florida's classrooms. Teachers must be able to demonstrate 
competence. The Task Force recognizes, hcwever^, that this coxpetence 
may be denonstrated in a fashion other than tl\rough coursework. For 
example, proficiency examinations such as CLEP would be acceptable. 
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Finally, the Task Force wishes to emphasize that academic 
departinents in Colleges of Arts and Sciences should give seriais 
attention to the question of offering special upper division courses for ^ 
teachers that differ sonewhat from those taken by regular majors. The 
standard of performance demanded should be" just as high — probably, 
higher — but the enphasis should be different, with attention given 
l ess to specialization than to fu nda mantal processes and princ i ples of 
the discipline. Careful attention should also be given to th6 question 
of vAiether the total pattern laid out for the major provides for 



the particular needs of teachers. English teachers, for exarngae, shoiold 
get work in advanced cotposition, in advance(^ granmar, and in the 
history of the language. History teachers need some work ui 
historiography and the basic methods of, the historian, and they ne^dJ^X) 
learn to think historically. 



B. Course Ccnponents Related to Florida's Social Contexts 

GRADUATES OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHOULD HAVE 
A COMPONENT RELATED TO THE VARYIf^G SOCIAL CONTEXTS 
tVHICH EXIST'.IN FLORIDA SUCH SS URBAN OR RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY , SOCIOLOGY OF THE FAMILY. CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, OR MI^DRITIES IN AMERICAN* SOCIETY. 

The* Task Force recognized that educators in Florida face a ♦ 
diversity of cultural and social norms which are unique to the state. 
Increasing urbanization, significant"" numbers of rural connunities, 
economically disadvantaged populations, a significant migrant 
population, and the continual influx of imttdgrant groi:5)s into the state 
creates a diversity in Florida not generally replicated in othcstr states. 
In addition, international trends make it clear that cross- language and 
cross-cultural interaction will become increasingly •more frequent. If 
Florida youth are to be educated at the level necessary to participate 
effectively in Florida's social contexts, those responsible for their 
instruction must also be cotpetent to function in diverse environments 
and to educate their students to do so. 



C. Clinical and Field Experiences 

BY THE END OF THE FIRST SE^ES1ER OF THE JUNIOR YEAR 
OF A TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRATI, EACH STUDENT SHOULD 
HAVE Ca^IETED A FIELD EXPERIENCE BASED (XI WORKING 
WITH YOUTH IN A STRUCTURED AND SUPERVISED SCHOOL 
SETTING. 



The Task Force examined several studies which cite the inportance 
and value of early field experiences to prospective teachers (Lortie, 
1975; Scannell, 1982; Steinacher, 1981; Andrew, 1981 and Smith, 1980). 
These studies indicated . that numerous benefits ocair v*ien prospective 
teachers are involved in early field experiences, particularly in 
supervised school settings. First, by working v/ith children and youth. 
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students can determine at an early stage if they are interested in 
pursuing teaching as a career* Secxfnd, teacher educators would be able 
to identify and screen out those candidates clearly ill-suited for the 
profession before they enter teacher education programs. Third, 
students would begin to <5s^elop arid apply practical pedagogical skills 
early in their training and enhance these skills during their 
preparatory program. Purthermore, all three benefits represent a 
substantial ^savings in time, energy, and costs to programs and 
individuals. 

Early field experiences should be a statewide standard which would 
be required of students before admission to a teacher education program. 
However, the Task Force recognizes that some students nay not decide to 
study educatic«i until they corplete their sophonore year, and these 
students should not be penalized. Teacher education programs should 
provide exceptions for these students and create mechanisms vAiereby they 
can fulfill ti^s requirement while continuing in the program without 
substantial losi of time in the sequence of professional study. 

The Task-^Force further recognizes that inplementation of this 
requireirent vhll have an inpact on the state's comunity colleges which 
will require ^operation and planning between representatives from the 
local school district, teacher education program, and the comunity 
college. If these experiences are to be beneficial, these qxx>jps nust 
reach agreements on such factors as the assignnent by carmanity colleges 
of qualified teacher educators to properly supervise these experiences, 
the design, content, ar^d cbjeqfeives of the field ej^rience, and the 
ccrpetencies expected from students. {See Section X-B on Camiunity 
Colleges for additional data and reccmnendaticns. ) 



CLINICAL AND FIELD EXPEPIE20S SHOULD B£ n^RPOPAT- 
ED INTO VIRLUALLY ALL ASPECTS OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
PP0GRA^4. 



A program based on clinical and field experiences will ensure that 
prospective teachers raster certain basic tasks of teaching to the point 
of effective application in an educational setting. The Task Force 
believes it is particularly iirportant that clinical and field 
experiences be further integrated into methods courses, ^as^is typical of 
those nBthods courses designed, so that practical aj^licaticHi of theory 
can be followed iimediately by professional feedback. These experiences 
in the school should be diverse in character , and should include 
experiences in schools in different localities and with types of 
students different fron the teacher candidate. Examples of 
clinical/ field experiences could include observation, micro-teaching, 
video feedback, tutoring , instruction of small reading groups , pr 
working with and assisting a classroon teacher in such tasks as 
preparation of curriculum raterials, giving assistance to children, and 
supervising tests. Students with limited potential can be provided with 
assistance or counseled toward alternative careers at a timely point in 
thsir undergraduate programs. 
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Frequent and early field experiences in a teacdier preparation 
program will require considerable planniiig by faculty and administrators 
in colleges of education if these experiences are to be successful. The 
T^k Force thus wishes to encourage teacher education programs to work 
with local school districts to design aDd develop these plans for 
effective field experiences. 



csjmcpj^ (XMPONEiTrs with a student-teacher ratio of 

12:1 NEED TO BE ADEQUATFH'.Y FUbDED. 



There is little questiorf that clinical aspects of programs require 
special settings, equipment, and personnel. Snail classes, with a 12:1 
student to teacher tatio, video and aixJio equipment, well-qualified and 
well-tradned cooperating classrocm teachers, and a sufficient nuirber of 
qualified instructors all contribute to additional program costs. 
Universities should recognize the costs of teacher educatiOTi programs 
based on clinical and field experiences when allocating funds to 
colleges of educaticxi. 



D. [Aster's Degree Programs for Teacher Education 

INCREASED SOdETAL DEMANDS, THE NBCESSITY FOR A 
WELL-ROUNDED GEl^ERAL EDUCATION MJD ^3ASTERY OF 
SUBJECT ^iAT^ER, A RAPIDLY EXPANDDJG KNOWLEDCE BASE 
FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING AND THE BOONQMIC ADVAI7EAGES 
ASSOCIATED WITO TOE DEVEDOPMEOT OF OOMPETTENT 
PRDSPBCnVE TEACHERS SUGGEST THAT TOE YOUTH OF OUR 
STATE SICULD HAVE THE BBIEFIT OF TEACHERS WHO ARE 
PRODUCTS OF ^DRE RIGOROUS, SOPHISTICATED PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS. 

THE STATE SHOULD PIIOT AT LEAST THREE MASTER'S 
DEGREE TEACHER EDUCATICN PROGRAiiS W THE BASIS OF ^ 
CaEPETTTIVE PROPOSALS. TtlE PROPOSALS SHOULD SHOW 
^mDWCE THAT PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN RECOOPIUALIZBD 
AND REDESIGN TO: 

-HAVE A STRONG GE2^ERAL EDUCATION COMPCmTT 

-HAVE A SIQOTICANT OOMPONE27T RELATED TO ACADEMEC 

SPECIALIZATION 

-HAVE A PROFESSIONAL COMPONENT BASED Ct^ PEDAGOGICAL 

THEORY AND CLINICAL AND FIELD EXPERIE20S 

-REQUIRE CANDIDATES TO BE PROFIdENT IN THE USE OF 

oa^ipiTrERS m iNSTRUCTia^ 

-REQUIRE CANDIDATES FOR ELE2-5ENTARY SCpOOL TEACHING 
TO HAVE A STODE2QT DTTERNSHIP IN AT LEAST IWO GRADE 
LEVCIi? (ONE EACH IN THE PRTT-RRY AND INTER^IEDIATE 
LEVELS) 

-REJ^UIRE CANDIDATES FOR SEmmRY SCHOOL TEACHING TO 
HA^;E a STUDE27T UTTERKSHIP IN AT IE?»ST ITO AREAS 
VnraiN THE SUBJECT MATTER DISCIPLBC AND AT THE 
INTERMEDIATE AND SENIOR HlOi LEVELS 
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-REQUIRE CANDIDATES IN EXCEPTICNAL STUDENT HXX3\TI0N 
TO HAVE A STODEKP INTERNSHIP IN AT lEAST IWO 
APPROPRIATE AREAS, ONE OF WHICH MAY BE IN A RBGUTAR 

CIASSBOCM _ ^ _ _ , _ . 

-<3]IMrNAIIE IN A MASTER'S DEGREE. 

IN AEDITION TO COMPETITIVE PROPOSALS^ THR 
LEGISIATURE SHOUID DIRECT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM TO MAKE THE RBOONCEPIUALIZATlbN AND REDESIGN 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION PRDOWf-B A MAJOR PRIORITY FOR 
NEW OR SEPARATE QUALITY I14PRDVEME27T ETODS. 

During the last several decades the nation's public schools have 
been assigned new roles with attendant responsibilities for teachers; 
society has becone markedly more corplex and demanding; and the research 
and theory on learning and schooling has e3<panded greatly. Clearly , 
vA)en taking these factors into account, elementary and secondary school 
teaching are more ccrrplex and demanding professions today than ever 
before. A more demanding profession requires prospective teachers to 
have greater knowledge in the subject matter as v^ll as strong pedagogic 
trciining v^ch more fully integrates educational research with clinical 
and field experiences. 

As a profession, teacher education has not kept pace with the 
growth and develcpnent of preparation programs in other fields. For 
exanple, during the past fifty years, the time required to be a lawyer 
has increased fron five years to seven, a phamucist from four years to 
five, and it typically takes five years for an individual to ccnplete a 
program in engineering. But over the past fifty year^ there has been no 
parallel increase in the reguirenents to become a teacher (Smith and 
Street, 1980) . 

E)uring the past ten to fifteen years however, great strides have 
been made in the generation of kno/ledge associated with effective 
teaching and learning. I-femy educators claim that there are not enough 
hours in the traditional four year teacher preparatiOT curriculum to 
permit programs to meet these demands and favor extending the length of 
programs to five, six,, and seven years. IiaiTrence Cremin (1978) , for 
exairple, has reccrmended a six year program combining the bachelor's 
degree and a doctorate in teaching. B.O. Snith (1981) has proposed that 
prospective secondary school teachers first obtain bachelor's degrees 
with an academic major, including other academic work in the social and 
behavioral sciences related to learning, schooling, and pedagogy, then 
ccmplete a two year master's degree program in education. Many other 
distinguished and nationally prominent experts in teacher education, 
acting either as individuals or collectively, could easily be added to 
this list. 

Some institutions of higher education have responded to these 
arguments and have increased the length of their teacher education 
programs to five years. Austin College in Sherman, Texas, for e:^anple, 
offers a five year Master of Arts program vMch enphasizes the liberal 
arts as well as classroom teaching e:q)eriences . At Austin, stiv3ents are 
required to major in a traditional subject matter discipline and receive 
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a Bachelor of Arts in that discipline after four years. During the 
freshman and sc^^iorore years ^ they are required to enroll in two 
noncredit educatiai sertinars which incltide field experiences and 
discussion groups. Candidates also t^e at least fifty hcurs of 
supervised classrocm teaching in the senior year and corplete one full 
term as interns during the fifth year. Students nust ^3ply for 
admission to the graduate y^^ and are required to taJce the Graduate 
Record Examination and have an acc^>table grade point average in their 
Bachelor of Arts program (Hall et al, 1980; Steinacher, 1981). 

In 1974 , the University of New Hampshire began to offer an 
inteqrated undergraduate-graduate five year teacher education program* 
Hereu^s at Austin, the program is based-^n a solid ar>d rigorous general 
educitibrNand pedagogical courses vMch more fully integrate theory with 
practical teaching esq^eriences. Making extensive use of classrocm 
teachers as adjunct instructors and field supervisors, the New Hairpshire 
program provides students, usually in the sophcxnore year, with early 
experiences in schools vrfiere they serve as teaching assistants and are 
encburaged to take on teaching respaisibilities. As in the T^tin 
program, there is no education major offered. Students seeking 
secondary school certification select a major in a subject related to 
their teaching field. No specific major or majors are required of 
elementary school candidates, ar>d they select an undergraduate major 
fron almost any offered at the university. After four years, students 
receive a Bachelor of Arts degree and then must apply to both the 
Education Department and the University's Graduate s3Kx>l for admissiOT 
to a fifth year of study. Tt> determine admission, several criteria are 
considered, including the undergraduate grade point average, letters of 
recctrnendation, scores on the ^>titude section of the Graduate Record 
Examination, and related v/ork experience. The fifth year of study 
usually includes a full school year internship plus OTe or two surmiers 
of graduate coursework (Andrew, 1982) . 

'A third example of a five year program is provided at the 
University of Kansas. In his testiirony to- the Task Force, School of 
Education Dean, Dale Scannell stated that students at his institution 
are required to take sixty hours of general education courses, forty 
hours of course work in the subject matter related to teaching 
fields — equivalent to the nurtfoer of hours required of a liberal arts 
major — and sixty- two hours of professional education courses. Heavy 
Qiphasis is placed on practical teaching experience beginning in the 
freshmsn year, and all but one of the professional education courses has 
a field ccnponent. By the time students intern in the fifth year, they 
have received 250 clock hours of experience in the schools. Student 
teaching takes place in the fifth year on a split schedule, so that all 
program graduates have two student teaching experiences in different 
schools in different grades and/ or subject matter areas. If they 
desire, students may receive a bachelor's degree at the end of the first 
four years, although they are not recormended for certification \jntil 
corpletion of the fifth year. Plans are in progress within the 
university to provide a master's degree at the end of the fifth year. 

According to program administrators, these three five year programs 
were established due to a belief that during the last fifty years 
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inprovenients to teacher education have taken place in a pieceneal 
fashion and have resulted in an erosion of both the liberal arts and 
professicHial components of programs. Clearly they resulted from a 
desire to place nore ernphasis on clinical and field experie nces r 
rigorous training in academic discipline, and pedagogical ocufseSoflc 
more fully integrated with educational research* 

In presentations to the Task Force, both Dr. Rc*ert Bryan, 
Vice-President of Academic Affairs at the University of Florida, and Dr. 
Stepheji Altman, Vice-President of Academic Affairs at the Florida 
International University, recognized the need to extend the acadonic 
preparation of teachers to five years. The Task Force also consider-ed 
testiirony presented by nationally recognized scholars in the field of 
teacher education , ^fno articulated the case for extended teacher 
education programs. ^ 

The Task Force thus concludes that it is necessary for the state's 
teacher preparation proqrams to be redesigned and reconceptualized and 
that in doing so, sons institutions in Florida should be encouraged to 
extend the length of their programs. We are persuaded in large part 
because sons of the state's programs lack sufficient depth and rigor. 
This is especially true in the light not only of the current 
e^qpectations for teachers, but of the anticipated demands of the 
ti-;enty-first century. 

The Task Force further concludes that it is not desirable for the 
state, to mandate that all approved programs becccte five-year extended 
programs. The Task Force does not believe th€ire is only one approach to 
delivering creative and effective teacher education programs in this 
develoonsntal period. Some of Florida's public and private 
state-approved programs, currently in four to four and one-half years 
and J:>ecause of their unique characteristics — small or large, 
clinically^^ased or experimental, do and can continue to graduate 
qualitv- teacher candidates each year. The Task Force ccnnBnds the 
effort of those institutions and encourages them to consider the 
appropriate reccmmendations contained in this report related to 
iirproving the academic and pedagogical education of teachers, and to 
redesign where necessary. 



Minority Statement 

The Task Force v/ishes to point out that two meters, Sam Ryle and 
Elizabeth Kentosh, were of the opinion that the bachelor's degree v/ithin 
extended programs in elementary and secondary education should be in the 
CollfKie. of Arts and Sciences. The follov/ing minoriti' staten^nt 
expresses this viewpoint. 

Students who participate in a five-year program in 
Colleges of Education leading to secondari/ and 
elementary certification shall complete, as part of 
the program, the requirements for a Bachelor of Arts 
or a Bachelor of Science degree in a College of Arts 
and Sciences* Uiose students in a five-year program 
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v*o 'are workiivg tcward certification in special 
education may be exenpted frccn the requirement of 
obtaining a badielor's degree in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 



E. Relationship between Teacher Education Programs and the 
Beginning Teacher Program 

TEACHER IDUCATI(»^ FACULTY SHOOID HAVE AN INIBGRAL 
ROLE IN THE BEGINNING TEACHER PROGRAM, 



The Task Force supports the position that teacher education faculty 
should be involved in apprcpriate aspects of the Beginning Teacher 
Program. Faculty frctn various institutions working with school distri^ 
and Department pf Education personnel have been involved in the 
development and iirplementation of the Florida Performance Measurement 
System. This has included organizing the knowledge derived fron the 
research into domains of teaching behavior, developing the training 
materials and evaluation instnjments, and participating in the training 
program on the use of the performance meastororent system. 

To date, hcwever, there has not been a substantial involvenent of 
teacher education faculty in the corrponents of the Beginning Teacher 
Program. The Task Force's faculty survey results suggest that only one 
out of ten faculty responding v/ere on a Beginning Teacher Program 
Support Team. One limitation to faculty involvement is lack of funds. 
Although funds are provided to train district personnel on the 
performance measurement system, staff developinsnt funds are not 
available for teacher education faculty. (See related recormendation 
XBider staff development) . 

A number of benefits for faculty involvenant in the Beginnlhg 
Teacher Program can be identified. First, if faculty are to make 
significant changes in preservice programs, then they must be involved 
in gathering c±>servational data on their graduates. Second, if the 
model for performance measurement is to be used for preservice teachers 
as well, then faculty must increase knowledge and skills in utilizing 
the model in the public school setting. Third, an expected outcorre of 
the Beginning Teacher Program is to increase the involvement of 
preservice teacher educators in the continuing professional development 
of teachers. If these benefits are to be realized, faculty must be 
involved substantially in the program. As such, their expertise and 
involvement is fundamental to the success of this emerging model. 



TO HELP IN TES\CHER BDUCATIW PROGRAM XMPRDVEMENT, 
LOCAL SCHOOL DISTPJCTS SHOULD PROVIDE COIIEGES OF 
EDUCATION VTITH APPROPRIATE DATA CN GRADUATES 
ENROLLED ThJE BEGINNING TEACHER PROGRAI^ SUCH AS 
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PEDAOOGICSttj SKILL PEREOFMRNCE AND SUBJECT MMTER 
OOMPBTENCy* 



The major goal of Florida's Begiiming Tfeacher Program is to iiiprove 
the performance of all beginning teachers through a cotprehensive 
program of sapport, training, and documentation of specified teaching 
cotpetencies during the first year of teaching. Teachers new entering 
the field are expected to incorporate, expanded professional knowledge 
into teaching and also employ professional skills in practice. 
Likewise, educators of preservice teachers have been expected to modify 
their preparatory programs in an effort to ensure that the knowledge 
base on teacher effectiveness is being conibined y/ith the Florida generic 
teaching conpetencies and integrated into the preservice teacher 
education experience. Although the Beginning Tfeacher Program and 
performance measurement system are ej^riencing the pains of their first 
year of inplementation, comprehensive and significant results aiB 
expected in the years to come. Of primary importance to teacher 
educators should be the program outcome identified by the Florida 
Coalition for the Development of a Performance Evaluation System: 

.Utilization of feedback about the performance of 
teacher^ can be provided for program revision and 
evaluation at the preservice level of training to 
provide a carmon knowledge basg^ for professional 
development (Coalition, 1982) . 

The Task Force supports the development of a systematic plan for 
gathering evaluative data on the graduates of Florida's teacher 
education programs so that feedback can be provided cind inprovenents 
made in preservice teacher education programs. 



ALT. SUPERVISI1^IG TEACHERS AT© UNIVERSITY FACULTY 
INVOLVED WITH STUDEOT TEACHERS SHOULD BE ABLE TO 
MEET CRITERIA ESTABLISHED FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE 
BEGINNING TEACHER PROGRAM. 

FACULTY WHO ARE INVOLVED IN THE PRESERVICE EDUCfATION 
OF TEACHERS SHOUID BE REQUIRED TO SERVE PERIOD?CALLY 
m A SCHOOL-BASED BEGINNUr, TEACHER SUPPORT TEAI^. 
WHEM APPROPRIATE, IHIS SERVICE SHOUID BE RECOGNIZED 
AS A CRITERION FOR PRDMOnai ?J© TENURE. 



One of the purposes of the Beginning Teacher Program is to verify 
that teachers in their first year can perform in a satisfactory manner, 
as well as possess ccnpetencies such as planning, managenent of student 
conduct, instructional organization, presentation . of subject matter, 
cormiunication, and evaluation. Graduates of Florida's preservice 
teacher education programs are required to enter the Beginning Teacher 
Program and to exhibit these competencies. State Board Rule 6A-5.75 
requires that a consistent formative and suntnative evalxiation .process be 
developed to -ensure consist-ency from teacher to 
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teacher, school to school, and district to district within the state. 
The Task Force believes that an ^cprc^riate ^proach for supervising 
faculty to becane familiar with the iteasiirertient system used in the 
Beginning Teacher Program would be for them to participate in the 
Beginning Teacher Program. 



F. Staff Development for Teacher Education 

TEACHER EDUCATION FACULTY, WHERE APPROPRIATE, SHOULD 
BE ENCOURAGED TO RETURN TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR AT 
LEAST OJE SEMESTER ON A PERIODIC BASIS. SERVICE 
COULD BE PROVIDED AS A CLASSROOM TEACHER, AS A 
DISTRICT OR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR, AS AN INSERVICE 
EDUCATOR OR IN A VARIETY OF OIHER WAYS. AN 
AGREEMEOT SHOULD BE ARTICULATED BETWEEN THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT AND THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATI(»I AND SHOULD 
INCLUDE SHARED COSTS FOR THE SABBATICAL, FUNDS FOR 
TRAVEL, COLLABORATION WITH OIHER DISTRICTS, FACULTY 
EXaiANGE, AND OTHER NBCESS/^ OCMPONENrS. 

FUNDS SFKXJID BE ALLOCATED TO COLLEGES OF EDUCATI(»I 
FOR FACULTY STAFF DEVELOFMEtTT ACTIVITIES. FUNDS 
COULD BE USED FOR SCHOOL-REX ATED PROJECTS, RESEARCH, 
OR FOR TRAINING RELATED TO MANDATED CHANGES IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 



Staff development for teacher education faculty is primarily ^ 
limited to sabbaticals, conferences and meetings and can vary form 
institution to institution. However, in most cases it is unstructured 
and inform 1. The Task Force's faculty survey found that 50 percent of 
the respondents reported no participation in staff development 
activities last year. Actj.vitien for those who did participate ranged 
from departnont/ col lege level seminars and workshops (2.3 percent), 
v^rking with the Beginning Teacher Program (9 percent) , to funded 
yfesearch and development activities (1 percent) . The scope and 
character of such activities by individuals and by facility as a groi:^ 
^^oes not necesscurily seem to be a function of university size nor its 
public or private status. Preliminary findings would suggest that, 
where staff development activities are supported by administration and 
colleagues as being an irtportant and integral part of professional and 
prograinratic growth and development, greater nurniDers of faculty engaged 
in such activities and with greater frequency. In a broad context, 
staff development for teacher education faculty is needed for 
development or inprovcment of skills in teaching or advising, growth in 
research proficiency, and acquisition of skills or redirection of 
training. Collaboration and cooperation between public schools and * 
professors in the colleges of education should be essential ingredients 
for effective staff development. 

Research has suggested that major changes in staff development are 
necessary if colleges of education are to train highly effective 
teachers. A particularly inportant change concerns the roles played by 
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teacher education professors, since hi^er standards for teacher 
preparation and certification, longer and inore intensive training 
programs, and greater accountability for quality are being demanded. 
Sane stxadies have indicated that a professional development plai> should 
be required of all teacher education faculty and clearly integrated with 
the institution's mission and need. A state law in Oklahcma, in fact, 
requires this. 

While Section 22 of the 1981/84 Agreement between the Florida Board 
of Regents, the State ttiiversity System and the United Faculty of 
Florida provides for professional development programs, its primary area 
of focus concerns leave tiine and sabbaticals. No other mention is made 
of staff development of university professors within Board of Regents 
policy. 

The Legislature has been relatively unresponsive to needs for 
updating teacher education faculty. New legislation has been developed 
for public school teachers, one element of which includes staff 
development. However, funds have not been provided for college of 
education faculty development. Sabbatical funds are limited, travel 
funds to attend conferences are scarce, and funds for any organized 
staff development nonexistent. 

The Task Force believes that teacher educators must maintain their 
credibility as effective teachers if their preservice and inservice 
students are to accept their instructional efforts. The public school 
continues to remain the laboratory for the teacher education professor. 
A closer working relationship must be established between school 
districts and colleges of education. 



G. University Camdtment to Teacher Education 

UNIVERSITIES SHOULD GIVE A HIGHER PRIORITY TO 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SUBMIT A PLAN TO THE 
BOARD OF REGENTS DESCRIBING IN DETAIL HCW TEACHER 
EDUCATION mUj BE MADE MORE PRDMINE^T^. THE PLAN 
SHOULD AT LEAST: 

-EVALUATE CURREMT PROGRAMS BDR EFFECTIVENESS 
-OUTLINE V2AYS TO STRE14GTHEN COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 
BEIV7EEN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND OTHER FACULTY 
-BE RELEVANT AIC^ RESPONSIVE TO THE UNIQUE NEEDS AND 
RESOURCES ASSOCIATED WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL 
INSTITUTI(»I 

-PROVIDE DETAILED IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES. 

IN AN EFFORT TO MAKE TEACHER EDUCATION I40RE 
PRCMENEMT, FUNDS SHOULD BE ALLOCATED TO SUPPORT THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATIOI OF THESE TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 



It is evident that Anerica's universities, traditionally have given 
low priority to teacher education programs. This tradition has its 
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historical base in normal schools and state teacher colleges vtoLch have 
always lived in the shadow of the more prestigious private and state 
universities. When universities began to house and develop schools of 
education, different "academic pecking orders" were established (for 
exanple, the long dcnunance of the humanities in the Ivy League schools 
and the strong place of the sciences in many of the land grant 
institutions). In all cases, schools of education found themselves at 
the lower end of that order. Even in those cases where schools of 
education gained prominence (Harvard, Stanford and Ohio State) , they 
have been unable to elirtanate lew standing on their ovn caitpuses, 
certainly in relation to academic departments in the Arts and Sciences 
and to most other professional schools (Smelzer et al, 1981), 

The Task Force recognizes that Florida's institutions are not 
imnnune to this conflict, for the state's teacher education programs also 
have marginal status. Evidence to support this include low funding 
allocations by universities for their teacher education programs, a lack 
in frequency of Quality Inprovement Funds for teacher preparation, and 
procedures for promotion and tenure which fail to recognize service to 
public schools. 

Clearly this is not in the best interest of the state. The 
develc^^msnt of a quality educational system in Florida is a declared 
state policy goal. Little irrprovement will take place until the state's 
schools orploy higher quality teachers. This mandates that the quality 
of the state's teacher preparation programs be irrproved, and to 
accotplish this, universities must give higher prominence to teacher 
education programs, 

II, STRENGTHENING TEACHER EDUCATICN STANDARDS 



There is no single "best method" for the education of teachers. 
Identification and establishment of standards for teacher education 
which will assure that the youth of our state will have high quality 
instruction was a primary crfDjective of the Task Force, Because no 
single "best nethod" for teacher education exists, a statewide 
prescription of how teachers should be educated is not appropriate. 
Standards must be established, vfeLch assure that only high quality 
teachers will be certified, and the quality of teacher education 
programs must be evaluated according to the extent to which graduates 
meet those standards. 

Because the substantial majority of teachers v*io will be hired in 
Florida over the next several years will have received their training 
outside the state, the standards identified must apply to all candidates 
for certification regardless of the source of their trcdning or number 
of years of experience ("Tochers for Florida", 1982), 

The Task Force believes that excellence in teaching requires that 
the teacher possess thorough kncwledge of the si±>ject to be taught, the 
professional skills required to teach effectively, * and the personal 
characteristics and attitudes which support the developnent of 
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excellence in themselves and in their students. The standards vMch are 
recownended below are supportive of these objectives ♦ 



A, Strengthening Florida^ s TeacTier Ceirtlficatioh ExaMhation 

THE PPOFESSIC»JAL QUALIfYING EXfiMINKPION WHICH IS 
USED TO CERTIFY FLORIDA TEACHEES MUST BE UPGRADED 
AND MADE ^DRE RIGOROUS. THE TASK FORCE RBCXMMENDS 
THAT THE EDUCATIOJ STANDARDS COtMESSiaj INITIATE THE 
FQLEX3WING: 

EITHER THE BASIC SKILLS COMPONEWT (THE READDJG, 
VTRTTING, AND MATHEMATICS SECTIONS) OF THE CURRENT 
FLORIDA TEACHER EXAMINATIOI SHOULD BE DESIGNED TO BE 
^DRE RIGOROUS OR OTHER VALIDATED EXAMINATIONS SHOUUD 
BE CONSIDERED AS TO THEIR SUITABILITY FOR USE IN 
lyiEASURING THE BASIC SKILLS. 

THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION COMPONENT OF THE TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION EXA^tENATION SHOULD BE REWRHTTEN AND 
BASED CM VALIDATED RESEARCH. THE REDEVELOPED TEST 
SHOULD INVOLVE A HALF OR FULL DAY EXAMINATION 
COVERING THE STUDENT'S K^OWLEI)GE OF SUCH SUBJECTS AS 
THE RESEARCH ON EFFECTIVE TEACHING, EDUCATia^L 
MEASUREMENT, SCHOOL LAI7, MAINSTREAMING PRINCIPLES, 
CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE , EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY , 
HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL TRENDS , VARYING SOCIAL 
CONTEXTS IN FLORIDA, CCMPUIER PROFICIENCY, AND SUCH 
OTHER ARSIAS AS HAVE BEEN VALIDATED. 

THE EXAMINATION SHOULD INQJUDE A SUBJECT AREA 

ca^prarorr . all teachers should be required to 

PRESENT evidence OF SCORES EARNED AT A SUITABLE 

STANDARD ON A VALIDATED SUBJECT TE^{S) APPROPRIATE 

TO THE CAiroiDATE'S PROPOSED TEACHING FIELD (FOR 

EXAMPLE , BIOLOGY , FREWQl , EARLiY CHIIDHOCX) 
EDUCATION) . 



The teacher qualifying examination for all candidates with 
bachelor's degrees or higher, regardless of the origin of their 
professional preparation, must be upgraded and made more rigorous. The 
current process of teacher certification involves substantially wore 
rigorous standards for teachers in state-approved teacher training 
programs than it does either for students in non-^^proved Florida 
teacher training programs or for studemts ^A)o have been trained outside 
the state of Florida. Students in state-approved teacher training 
pix)grams are required to earn a score at the f02±ieth percentile or 
hi^er on either the SAT or ACT, v*iereas persons seeking certification 
from outside the state or Florida students not enrolled in an approved 
program need not meet the fortieth percentile criterion. 
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This is a prt±)lem, since Florida hires approximately 5,000 new 
teachers per year. At least 60 percent of these teachers cane from out ♦ 
of state and oven larger nurtt)ers of "immigrant" teachers are expected in 
the next few years. Thus, the quality control efforts new in place in 
Florida are not effective for the majority of Florida's new teaching 
force, which cones from out of state. 

All candidates vA)o wish to obtain a Florida teaching certificate 
must pass the Florida Teacher Certification Examination. At issue, 
however, is v^iether this examination represents the same level of 
assurance of quality as does a fortieth percentile entry score on the 
ACT or SAT and the cotpletion of a state-approved program. Available 
data clearly show that the standards' are not equivalent. At the 
University of South Florida, data are available on the Teacher 
Certification Examination performances of more than 200 students who 
earned entrance scores belcw the fq^ieth percentile on SAT or ACT 
{Katzenmeyer, 1982). Of those students, more than 72 percent passed all 
* parts of the examination on the first attertpt. This information 
confirms the widely held belief tiiat the level of difficulty of the 
examination is Icwer than the level of difficulty represented by the 
fortieth percentile entrance score criterion. The professional 
education section of the examination is particularly suspect, because 
this section was passed by more than 90 percent of the students with 
scores belcw the fortieth percentile. 

In addition to the lack of rigor, there are several other concerns 
about the cu3n:Bnt teacher examination. First, professional educators 
believe that there is a strong emerging knowledge and performance base 
which landergirds the teaching and learning process. Florida has made 
great advances in the recognition of the bases of effective teaching 
within the Beginning Teacher Program. This knowledge and ^^. poarf oiwi nce 
base, however, is not currently measured by the professional cotponent * 
of the teacher examination. Also, inspection of the items on the 
examination reveals that the test is limited both in that it does not 
cover many areas identified as critical to student success and in that 
the level of knc^/ledge required for correct ccnpletion of items is 
minimal. 

Second, only the generic cornpetencies of teaching and not the 
cornpetencies of the specific curriculum specializations , are addressed on 
the teacher examination. The Task Force noted that several states are 
currently iirplementing subject matter examinations for certification. 
Special subject matter examinations would ensure that teachers of 
mathematics, science, and. other disciplines have the .ccitpetencies deemed 
necessary to teach adequately the subject for which they are to be 
certified. 

An additional variable in the process of measuring basic 
cotpetencies in Florida is the College Level Academic Skills Test 
(CLAST) v^ich was administered for the first time in October 1982 to all 
sophomores in Florida institutions of higher education. At this point, ^ 
it is too early to make an accurate conparison of the Teacher 
Certification Examination with CLAST. While CTAST scores are required 
for an Associate of Arts degree to be awarded and for admission to upper 

/ 
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division status, Florida statutes prohibit any other use of OAST scores 
prior to August 1 , 1984 . Also , not all reading, writing, and 
inathanatics cotpetencies were incxDrporated into the October 1982 version 
of CLAST. Though it iray be premature to coipare the oarpetencies 
measured by the OAST with those of the Oteacher Certification 
Examination, preliminary judgements suggest that the ba^?ic skills 
corpetencies ireasured by CIAST are at a higher level than those measured ' 
by the Teacher Certification Examination. Therefore, after August, 1984 
it may make little sense for in-state prospective teachers to be tested 
on competencies by the Teacher Certification Examination two years after 
the student has mastered corrpetencies measured by OAST. 

The Task Force believes that a quality test is required to add 
prestige to the process of becoming a certified teacher. Currently, the 
Florida Teacher Certification Examination lacks this prestige. About 83 
percent of teacher candidates pass all four subtests on their first try. 
Several states interested in inplatienting a teacher certification 
cixamination are analyzing the^ National Teacher Examination (NTE) . 
Florida originally examined the NTE before developingi its own Teacher 
Certification Examination. However, since only \three yot the 
twenty-three generic corrpetencies develop^ed in Florida w^re^rreasured on 
the NTE, it, was rejected. The NTE has since been revised and is 
oirrently undergoing validity studies in a few states. The Task Force 
believes that the Education Standards Comnission should examine this 
test and other validated tests to determine v^ether they will provide ^ 
the necessary standards of level of difficulty and job relatedness for * 
certification of Florida teachers. 

Clearly there is need for a rigorous professional qualifying 
examination which represents a standard that assures a level of 
knowledge and teaching skills appropriate to effective teaching, and 
creates a uniform standard for all candidates seeking certification, 
regardless of the origin of their professional preparatipn. 



WHEN THE FLORIDA TEAQIER CERTIFICATION EXAP4INATI0N 
HAS BECOME MOPE RIGOBDUS, THE STATE SHOULD DPDP THE 
RBQUIREJffiNT THAT 80 PEPCEOT OF THE GRADUATES OF ALL 
STATE-APPROVED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS MUST PASS 
THIS EXA^LrNATION IN ORDER FOR THE PROGRAM TO RETAIN 
STATE APPROVAL. 



{ If the more rigorous criteria for certification recorrnended by tJie 
Task Force are adopted, it would be punitive to some state-approved 
teacher education programs to continue to irrplement the 80 percent rule 
relates! to program approval. Currently, Section 240.529, Florida 
Statutes^ requires that 80 percent of the graduates of an afproved 
teacher training program must successfully pass all pcu±s of the Florida 
Teacher Certification Examination if the program is to maintain 
state-approved status. Efforts to create a more rigorous certification 
examination are hairpered by this 80 percent rule because many colleges, 
schools, and departitBnts of education with high minority enrollments and 
lower scores on the Florida Teacher Certification Examination would.be 
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in clear danger of losing state-approved status — an unacceptable 
social and political situation* The Task Force believes tJiat there 
would be a significant vocal, and justifiable rise in discontent if this 
were^ to take place, which would result in a softening of efforts io 
upgrade the rigor of the examination. Hcwever, the Task Force cautions 
that dreeing the 80 percent rule in the absence of inplesnnentation of 
nore rigorous exandnation requirements would represent a significant 
step backwards in quality assurance. 



B, Certification of Distinguished Teachers 

A DISTINGUISHED TEACHER CERTIFICATI^ LEVEL SHOUID 
BE ESTABLISHED A^D B?\SED ON THE POLDCWING CRITERIA: 

THE CANDIDATE MUST HAVE AND DEMONSTRATE SUPERIOR 
KNOWLEDGE. THIS SHOUID INCLUDE BOTH KNOWLEDGE IN 
THE SUBJECT AREA{S) APPROPRIATE TO HIS OR HER 
CERTIFICATE AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE TEACHING/LEARNING 
PROCESS. 

THE CANDIDATE MUST PERFORyi IN A SUPERIOR FASHION IN 
THE CIASSROai. 



THE CMDIDATE SIiOUID HAVE MADE POSITIVE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO SaODL^ AND THE TFAgHING PROFESSION AND BE 
RBCCMT^ENDED BY THE FACULTTT POSSIBLE PROCEDURES 
COUID INCLUDE EVZ\LUATION BY A NEUTRAL BOARD OF A -^v " 
DOSSIER DOCUMEtNJTING SUCH CONTRIBUTIONS PREPARED BY 
THE CANDIDATE AND 0CM1ENTS ON THE APPROPRIATENESS OF 
^ THE CANDIDATE FOR DISTINGUISHED TEACHER STATUS 

SOLICITED BY THIS BOARD FROM CONCERNED PERSONS. 

THE CERTIFICATE SHOULD HAVE A FIVE YEAR LIFE CYCLE. 
RENEWAL WOULD BE BASED ON EJEMDNSTRATICW OF CRITERIA 
RELATED TO PERPORt^IANCE AND a^TTRIBUTiaJS TO SCHOOLS 
AND TFIE PROFESSION. 

THE LEGISLATURE SHOUID AUTHORIZE THE o EDUCATION I 
STANDARDS CCMMISSIOSI, WITH K-12 TEACHERS AND ' 
TEAQIER EDUCATION FACULTY, TO RECOMMEND SPECIFIC 
CRITERIA TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
APPROVAL OF THE ABOVE MENTIONED CATEGORIES . 
CRITERL\ SHOUID BE DEVELOPED FOR BOTH INITIAL AND 
RENE^CVL CERTIFICATES. 

>' 

Among the variables which enter into an individual's decision to 
enter or remain i-n a profession are salary , work load and working 
conditions, opportimity to serve, and perceived potential for gaining 
self-esteem and the esteem of others. 

^< 

Ernest Boyer of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has observed that Americans have a tendency to .^It education 
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as the foundation of c3enDcracy and the architect of our future ^ vMle at 
the sane time demeaning teachers. . A recent report of the Southern 
Regional Education Board (SREB) has pointed out that, "Iirprovenents in 
the teaching professicHi depend not only on titter selection ar^d better 
preparation of teachers, but also on public respect and financial 
rewards for teachers" (Task Force on Hi^ier Education, 1981) . Few would 
dcubt that inadequate salaries play an inportant part in the decline in 
the average quality of young people entering teacher education, but 
legislatures and school boards are reluctant to raise the salaries of 
^all teachers now in service in the hcpe of retaining the best of 
teachers in the profession and attracting higher quality persons into 
jiiae profession in the future. The SREB report cooroborates this notion 
stating that "there is little indicati<^ that the public will provide 
significantly raore (financial) suppc^ in the face of declining quality. 
Thus, v^le salaries are pail: ^ is^ie solution, substantially hi^ier pay 
will have to be linked to a number of quality iitprovement efforts before 
the fxjblic resp^ds favorably" (Task Force on Higher Education, 1981) . 

The dilemrtB for educators is apparent: schools and teachers most 
irorove before salaries and suf^rt resources will be increased, but 
salaries and resources mast be increased if the profession is to avoid 
losing nany of its most able irerrbers and at the same time attract 
talented new members. 

ttost individuals have significant needs for" self-esteen\. The 
teaching profession, and individual p^forrance within that professiai, 
oust be acceptable if persons are to be productive and take satisfacticai 
in what is ctono.. Excepticaially talented"- persons in education irust have 
a basis for earning self-esteem and the esteem of others within the 
context of teachirt^ or they vnill ^ tend to move to a more satisfying 
activity. Unfortunately, the operational context of teaching does not 
adequately provide recognition to superior ms±>ers o:^ the profession. 

A higher level of certification is needed, the standards for which 
are sufficiently high so that the certification will, in a very short 
period of time, cone to be recognized as a hallnBrk of excellence among 
teachers . It is eleanental to state that if Florida wants more 
excellence, the state mist rcvTar^-s^cellence. The establishn^t of a 
distinguished teacher status will * allow the state to rec3ognize 
excellence among teachers ajid will provide a rational basis for 
differential financial reward of superior teachers if such a differen- 
tial reward is judged to be appropriate. 



C. Course Requirgnents for Specialization Certification 

AH. COURSE RD3UIREMEOTS FOR SPECIALIZATION AREA 
CERTIFICATION, PAFTICUIARLY THOSE RELATBD TO SUBJECT 
MATTER Ca>IPETENCE, SHOULD BE REVIEWED * AND 
STREI«?rHE:^. TO ACXJDMPLISH THIS, THE T?^ FORCE 
RBC0^5^^E2®S the FOLLOWIInJG: 
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THE EDUCamON STftNDABDS OIWISSION SHCX3ID' CREATE M 
ACCELERATED TII4ETABLE WHICH REQUIRES SySTEMATIC 
REVIEW OF REQUIREMENTS IN EftCH SPBdALlZATICN AREA. 

THE EDUCftnC5N STANDARDS OMICSSION SHOUID DE^^P 
STAIOARDS FOR THE REVISED RBQUTREMEMTS WHICH INCLUDE 
THE FOLUJmG: 

-FOR SBOONDARY EDUCSTION, A GOAL SHDUID BE SET FOR 
EQUATING THE SUBJECT AREA COURSE KEQUIKkMENTS TO 
mOSE SPECIFIED FOR LIBERAL ARTS VSMOBS. FOR 
EXAMPLE, A SECONDARY MATHEMATICS EDUCATION TEACHER 
SHOUID HAVE AN EQUIVALENT NUMBER OF HOURS IN 
MAIHEMATICS AS AN INDIVIDUAL WITH A LIBERAL ARTS 
MATHEMATICS DEGREE 

-SUBJECT MATTER AND PEDAGOGICAL RBQUIREMEOTS FOR 
ELEMENEARY, EARLY CHIimXX), AND EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT 
EDOCATiaJ CEPTIFICATiai SHOUID BE STREJJGfflENED. FOR 
EXAMPLE, A COURSE IN COLLEGE ALGEBRA OR KEGffiR 
l-IATHEMATICS SHOUID BE REQUIRED. 

THE lEGISIATURE SHOUID ALLOCATE FUNDS TO THE 
DEPARKIEOT OF EDUCATION TO INVOLVE CONSULTANTS AND 
TEMPERS TO HELP FOPMUIATE THE REVISED REQUIREME27TS 
FOR SUHfESSION TO THE EDUCATION STANDARDS 

o^Missiaj. 

REVIEW OF THE FIRST SET OF REVISED SPECIALIZATION 
AREA REQUIREME3OTS BY THE EDUCATION STANDARDS 
CO^SSION SHOULD Cd^^^mCE NO lATER THAN JANUARY 
1985. 

THE NE5^ STANDARDS , TIMETABLE , AND REVISED 
REQUIRH^TTS SHOUID BE SUBMnTED TO THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION FOR APPROVAL. 

THE LEGISLATURE SHOUID DIRECT THE EDUCATION 
STANDARDS CO^MISSION TO OOMPIBTE THE EXAMINATICW OF 
ALL CURRENT COURSE REQUIREME^7^S FOR SPECIALIZATION 
CERTIFICATION NO lATER THAN JULY 1, 1990. ANY 
SPECIAIJZATION NOT REVISED AND READOPTED BY THIS 
DATE V/ILL BE DISOCKTINUED. 

THEREAFTER, EACH CERTIFICATION SPBCIALIZATICW MUST 
BE REAPPRDVED BJES^ 10 YEARS. 

^: 

In examining the current process for modifying course requirements 
for specialization certification, the Task Force v;as concerned that the 
process lacks structure — detailed guidelines, timelines, and standards 
for revising the requirements. A penisal of the dates of the most 
recent changes in core course requirements indicates that several 
specialization area requiren^ts had not bean examined since the early 
1960s. For exanple, course requirements for elementary education 
certification have not been Reviewed since 1964, and seccaidary social 
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studies, mathenatics, and physics have not been jrevised since 1960. In 
addition, funds have not been available to the T^epartxcent of Education 
to make a concerted effort to involve state professional associations in 
the examinaticai of flori.da certification requireraents dn re^ective 
subject aareas on a periodic basis. The cuirent process has been 
primarily infomal; a professional association, such as the Florida 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, can recamend changes in specific 
certification requirenients in nathanatics vAien the association finds it 
appropriate. 

Further, current certification jrequirenents in subject matter for 
secondary education majors are inadequate and fail to ensure that 
Florida's secondary teachers are prepared to meet the challenges 
involved inj^aging youth in intellectual dialogues. For exanple, to 
meet the sdtject specialization requirement in English an individual 
irust either have a baccalaureate degree in English or ccrrplete as little 
as 30 semester hours of ooursework. Additional inadequacy is suggested 
vAien one considers that to meet this 30-hour requirement, credit can be 
given for six hours of freshran English, three hours of speech, and six 
hours of a foreign language. Thus, it is possible for individuals 
seeking certification in English to gain approval by taJcing only 15 
hours of English courses beyond the freshnan level. Ihe Task Force 
believes this lacJc of a statewide quality standard is intolerable and 
that more rigorous requirements mqst be develc^^ed. (See Chapter Four of 
this report for greater depth and Analysis of the problem,) 

The Task Force believes that the Education Standards Coirniission 
should examine this ^parent weakness in the operation of the Florida 
teacher certification process and, in so doing, establish a tinetable 
which requires systemtic review of requirements in each specialization 
area^ 



D. Certification of Non-Degree Vocational Education Teachers 

TO ENSURE TOAT NON-DEGREE VDCATICNAI, TEAOERS ARE 
APPEDPRIATET.Y CERTIFIED, AND'T^AT SUCH A CERTIFICA- 
TION PROCESS IS SENSITIVE TO TliE RBCRUHMETT AND 
RBTENnON DEMANDS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR SUCH SKILLED 
TEACHERS, THE TASK FORCE RBOCM-iENDS THAT THE 
CREDEJ/TIALING PROCESS REQUIRE IHE CANDIDATE TO: 
-HAVE COMPLETED A HIGH SCHOOL DEGRE^; 
-HAVE SIX YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL, VERIFIED WORK 
EXPERIENCE IN THE SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONAL AREA FOR 
WHICH CERTIFICATION IS REQUESTED (SIX WEEKS OF THAT 
EXPERIE2CE I-SLJST BE WITHIN IHE lAST FIVE YEARS AND 
IVD YEARS OF THAT EXPERIE20: MUST BE - AT THE 
JOtMflEXMAN OR SKILLED I£VEL) ; 

-SUCCESSFULLY PASS A NATIONALLY VALIDATED 
OCCUPATIONAL PRDFICIENCY EXAMINATION COVERING THE 
COWmTT AREAS CF OCCUPATIONAL PRDFIdENCY, READING, 
WPJTHJG, AND ITCHNICAL MATHEI1ATICS SKILT^; AND 
-SUCCESSFULLY COMPIJETE THE BEGINNING TEACHER 
PROGRAM. 
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Vocational teachers of agriculture/ business and office educatiai, 
industrial arts, aixJ heme econotiics beccroe certified in Florida by 
fulfilling the certificatiOT requirements as does the teacher of 
mathematics, science, and other subject matter disciplines. These 
vocational teachers mast have at least a bachelor's degree with 
specified course work in education, pass the Teacher Certification 
Examination, and successfully corplete the Beginning Teacher Program. 
The more rigorous certification standards proposed by the Task Force 
will also apply to this giXMp of vocational teachers. Hcwever, as 
stipulated in state h^ard rules, vocational teachers \*kd instruct in the 
trades and industrial areas such as cosmetology , auto body and 
mechanics, and building construction are not required to have a college 
degree. But even without a degree, these vocational teachers are still 
required to pass the Florida Teacher Certification Examination. Data 
indicate that only 60 percent of these teachers pass in the first 
attempt. Certainly the more rigorous certification examination vMch is 
being proposed by the Task Force would increase this problem. 

The Florida Vocational Association has indicated, therefore, that 
the Florida Teacher Certification Examination may not be appropriate for 
all non-<Jegree vocaticml instructors, since the ccnpetencies being 
n^asured in the examination are curriculum requirements for teacher 
education programs in Florida's colleges and universities. For those 
persons a more realistic indicator would be a successful demonstration 
of proficiency by examination in the vocational area for which 
certification is requested. Appropriate pedagogical skills would be 
evidenced in t^e Beginning Teacher Prx^gram. 



PQLDOWING THE XMPIH^ENTATION OF THE COLLEGE LEVEL 
ACADEMIC SKILLS TEST AI© CO^iPARABLE STANDARDS FOR 
ADMISSION TO THE JUNIOR YEAR, TOE LEGISLATURE SHOULD 
ELIMINATE THE CURRHTT TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
ADf-nSSIONS RB2UIREMEOT SET FORTH IN SECTION 240.529, 
FLORIDA STATUTES, RELATED TO THE FORTIETH PERCE^7^LE 
SCORE ON THE SAT/ACT. 

FOR THE SAKE OF CaJSlSTENCY, ALL APPLICANTS TO 
STATE-APPROVED TEACHER PDUCATION PROGRAMS AT PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO PASS THE CLAST 
TEST BEFORE ADMISSION. IN THESE CASES TOE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND TOE ELIGIBLE 
INSTITUTIONS SHOULD NEGOTIATE m AGREEMEOT THAT 
WOULD ASSURE THAT THE TEST IS AVATLABLE EITHER 
DIRECTLY THROUGH THE INSTTLUTIONS OR ON A 
CONTRACTUAL BASIS WHm A STATE COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR 
UNIVERSITY. 



E. Teacher Educaticyi Program Admissions Requirement 
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Section 240.529 ^ Florida Statutes, states that all state-approved 
teacher educaticsi program shall require as a prerequisite for admission 
into the program that a student receive a passing score at the fortieth 
percenti le or above on a national ly standardized college entrance 
examination. This adrtassion requirenent was created to help establish 
hitler academic standards for individuals to qualify as teachers in 
Florida's public schools as a result of the public's growing coicem 
over poorly prepared teachers in Florida. 

The Task Force ^plaudes this inportant effort in the develc^XTient 
of policies aimed at irrproving the quality of teachers in the state. 
The Task Force concludes, hcwever, that if the recormsndations of this 
report concerning strengthened certification course requirement 
standards and increased rigor of the Florida Teacher Certification 
Examination are inplemented, then the Legislature should eliminate this 
"fortieth percentile" requirement. The Task Force believes it is more 
appropriate for the state to concentrate on the application of rigorous 
qualifying standards for those persons entering the profession than to 
create equally rigorous barriers for persons attempting to gain entry 
into programs. This more appropriate emf^iasis would permit those 
institutions in Florida whose role and resources may be oriented toward 
admitting significant nuirbers of students who have SAT/ACT scores belcw 
the fortieth percentile and then working diligently toward bringing them 
up to hitler standards, to carry out these aims and missiais. At the 
same time it would permit those institutions \^?hich may vant to maintain 
or raise current standards to do so. 

Furthermore, preliminary data related to the College Level Academic 
Skills Tfest (CLAST) suggest that this instrument will serve as an 
admission staiv3ard at least equal in rigor to a fortieth percentile 
score on the*^SAT/ACT. To have teacher education candidates required to 
meet two standards of equal value seoned punitive to students and made 
little sense to the Task Force. 



PROCESS SHOUID BE OOt^INED AND BASED CW A COMMON SET 
OF VALIDATED PROGRAM EVAIiUATIC»^ CRITERIA WHICH 
REFLECT THE MDST INFORMED INDICATORS OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM QUALITY. IN ORDER TO ACCOMPLISH 
THIS , THE TASK FORCE OFFERS THE FOLLiCWING 
RBOOMMEM)ATIONS: 

THE EDUCATTOI STANDARDS C0M4ISSICW, WORKING OTTH THE 
BOARD OF RBGEITTS, THE STATE BOARD OF INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITTES, THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATICW, AND OTHER APPROPRIATE GROUPS SHOULD 
PREPARE A SET OF QUT^TY INDICATORS WHICH ARE TO BE 
/REDRESSED HI PROGRAM APPROVAL AND PROGRAM REVIEX'? 
EVALUATiaiS OF TEACHER EDUCATiaj PROGRAt^S. 



IJI. PROGRAM APPROVAL AND PROGRAM REVIEW 




THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PROGRAM APPROVAL 
:SS AND THE BOARD OF REGEMS PR0GRAi4 REVIEW 
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STAFF OF THE DEPARMENP OF nXKSVTICN^ THE BOARD OF 
REiaENTS, AND IHE STATE BOARD OF INDEPENDENT OOLLBGES 

AND UNIVERSITIES, SHOUID PREPARE NEW STATE BOARD ^ 
RULES, BASED CN THE INDICSVTOR AREAS IDENTIFIED BY 
THE EDDCSnON STANDARDS OCMtESSION. THESE DRAFT 
RULES SHOUID SPECIFY THE INDICATORS, PRDCEDORES FOR 
EVALUATICN BASED CN THE INDICATORS, AND THE CRITERIA 
WHICH MJST BE MET ON EACH INDICATOR FOR APPROVAL TO 
BE AWARDED. THE DRAFT RULES SHOUID BE REVIEWED BY 
ALL OF THE STATE'S TEACHER EDUCATIOJ INSTITOTIONS 
AND APPROVED BY THE OOJMLSSICNER OF EDUCATICX^. ^ 

THE -DRAET RULES SHOUID BE SUBMITTED TO THE EDUCATION 
STANDARDS OO^MISSICN FOR APPROVAL AND SUBMISSION TO, 
THE STATE BOARD. 

NEW STATE BOARD RUIES GOVERNING THE COMBINED PROGRAM 
APPROVAL AND REVIEW PROCESS SHOUID BE IMPLEMENTED BY 
MARCH 1, 1984 AND SUBSEQUENTLY AT FIVE YEAR 
INTERVALS. 

THE COMBINED PROGRAM APPROVAL AND PROGRAM REVIEW 
PROCESS FOR STATE-APPROVED TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS SHOUID RECUR IN FIVE YEAR CYCLES, BEGINNING 
NO LATER THAN JANUARY, 1985. 



State Board of Education Rules provide two different processes by 
which institutions can ccnply with state requirements for certification 
of their graduates. In the first process, institutions submit courses 
to the Department of Education for acceptance to meet the individual 
course requirements prescribed in State Board of Education Rule 6A-4 for 
various certification specializations. The second process is one in 
vrtiich a teacher training institution may acquire state program ^roval 
status as prescribed in SBER 6A-5. Tliis process requires that 
institutions design and document a ccrrplete teacher training program 
with admission , screening and graduation requirements specified . A 
curriculum designed to include Florida's generic teachirg cotpetencies 
must be verified and a responsiveness to the educational needs of 
Florida's school districts must be an integral part of the program. In 
addition, there must be evaluation procedures specified in the program 
for determining that graduates have satisfactorily demonstrated all 
required cotpetencies. According to SBER 6A-5, the purposes of program 
approval are to mate teacher preparation programs responsive to the 
educational needs of Florida, to recognize institutions with a serious 
canrdtmsnt to quality in teacher education, to encourage flexibility in 
teacher education program design, to irake nore effective use of 
resources and to encourage teacher education as a career-long process. 

Institutions seeking state program ^^roval for their teacher educ- 
ation program mast complete a self-stucfy report according to criteria 
specified by the Depairbnent of Education. An evaluation team is 
selected corposed of representatives from universities, school districts 
and the state agency. This team then conducts the on-site visit through 
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which program approval or non-approval 'is detentaned, Progrcons are 
approved for one to five years. 

Program ^roval status ^ vMch is awarded only to programs for 
vMch certification coverage is available , provides graduates of 
approved programs with the assurance that they have met training 
requirements for certification. Successful corpletion of an ^>prpved 
teacher education program entitles an individual to be granted .the 
corparable certification in a state that has signed the Interstate 
Certification Contract with Florida. Through the Interstate Agreement, 
Florida has entered a coc^rative system v^iereby the determination of 
qualifications by another participating state need not be re-examined 
each time an applicant presents credentials for a job as a teacher. The 
Interstate Certification Contract assures enough similarity in teacher 
preparatory programs, qualifications, and any other elements of 
eligibility for certification that a state is justified in accepting 
either a candidate for certification or a certified teacher from another 
participating state without an elaborate reinspection process. 



l\n Academic Program Review is conducted by the Board of Regents as 
part of the Board's responsibility to plan and evaluate all programs of 
the State University System. During this review, all programs within a 
given discipline category , such as teacher education , are evaluated 
simultaneously in ea^ of the nine state institutions. Criteria used in 
the process include: faculty qualifications; student recruitment and 
development; quality of curriculum and instruction provided; adequacy of 
resources; evidence of program priority at the institution, at the state 
university syston levels and for higher education in Florida; career 
ijTplications of the program; program administration and nanagement; and 
articulation of the program with other programs within the institution, 
with carmunity colleges, and with other public and private institutions 
/ in the state. Also included in the program review process is the effect 

of progranT.Tatic decisions on educational and employment opportunities 
for minorities and wonen. Outside consultants such as natiaially 
recognized deans and university presidents conduct the program review 
evaluation. The Board of Regents coordinated the first evaluation of 
teacher education programs in 1976. Due to other priorities of the 
Board and a lack of funds for this purpose, a subsequent teacher 
education program review has not been undertaken. 

There are prctolems specific to the Board of Regents program review 
process and to the Departmsnt of Education's program ajproval process. 
The primary problems with program review are that, - because of funding 
prc±>lems, the reviews are not being conducted on the planned five year 
schedule and therefore, those reviews have no direct relationship to 
funding decisions. Program approval, hcwever, is being conducted on a 
five-year schedule. Its problems relate to: 

-The wide discrepancy in the skills of students graduating from 
approved programs as indicated by institutional perfprmance on the 
Florida Teacher Certification Examination 
-Expressed dissatisfaction with standards governing' program 
approval and with the process for changing those standards ? 
-A lack of specificity in the evaluation process which results in 
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less rigor than is desirable 

-Evaluation results that are not tied to resource allocation at 
either the institutional or the state level. 

Regardless of the cause, present program evaluation criteria are 
not yielding the consistent quality and coordination of resources 
desired. The Task Force believes that a new program evaluation 
procedure is warranted. This procedure should be based on a cotmon set 
of validated criteria and should combine the expertise of the Board of 
Regents and the Department of Education, as v^ll as others. It will 
also reduce the number of evaluation visits the state must support, and 
help assure a consistent message from state leadership regarding the 
expectations of institutions housing teacher education programs. 

The Task Force has identified an initial set of indicators which 
they believe to be basic to the quality of teacher education programs. 
Sans of these indicators should also be evaluated as a part of the 
Florida Teacher Certification Examination. These are: 

Outcome Indicators ' 



Evidence that program graduates possess or understand: 
-a validated knowledge base of teacher effectiveness, current state 
mandates affecting school curriculum and organization, and national 
trends and issues in education; 

-the kno//ledge and skills in the hunanities and the sciences necessary 
for them to act as models of educated individuals; 
-the use of corrputers in instruction; 

-the knowledge and skills necessary to function in the diverse social 
and cultural environments found in Florida; 

-the perfonr^ce skills identified in the Beginning Teacher Program; 
-appropriate skills in educational diagnosis, remediation of students, 
and jTodifying curriculum for exceptional students who are mainstreamed 
into regular programs; * 

-the developiT^ntal stages and learning strategies of students and are 
able to apply these successfully; 

-content knowledge and skill in the appropriate teaching field. 

Program Indicators ^ 

Evidence that programs: 

-develop collaborative relationships between K-12 teachers, exceptional 
student educators, and teacher education faculty which result in 
identifiable inprovement in all programs; 

-evaluate graduates on the criteria for effective teaching developed by 
the Beginning Teacher Program; 

-have planned staff development activities which ensure that faculty are 
constantly aware of and skilled in current trends in teaching, learning, 
and human development, and in the realities of public schools; i 
-use appropriate criteria for selection of supervising teachers; 
-have conducted a recent and regularly scheduled review of the teacher 
education program and curriculum; 

-develop appropriate coordination between liberal arts and college of 
education faculty; 
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-utilize specified promotion and tenure criteria vMch encourage arid 
reward excellence in teaching, service to K-12 education, and applied 
research in teacher effectiveness and public school curriculum; 
-conduct appropriate follow-up evaluation of program graduates; 
-are canivLtted to iiiproving K-12 education; 

-incorporate early and effective field experiences for program 
participants; 

-have appropriate fiscal support for teacher education, including an 
adequately funded clinical teaching coiponent. 



IV. Assuring Adequate Funding for Teacher Education 

A NBV FUNDING SYSTEl^l FOR TEAQER EDUCATION BINDING 
LEGISLATIVE 0»5SB3UENCE WITH UNIVERSITY ACTIC^I 
SHOUID BE ESTABLISHED. THE TASK FORCE THEREFORE 
RBCOMvlENDS QIANGES IN THE SYSTEM FOR FUNDING TEACHER 
EDUCATI(»I PROGRAMS. 

IN ADDITIOSI, EFFORTS TO IMPROVE TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS SHOUID BE A MAJOR PRIORITY FOR NE5^7 OR 
SEPARATE QUALITY IMPROVEMENT FUNDS FOR THE NEXT 
SEVERAL YEARS. THESE FUNDS SHOUID BE DISTRIBUTED TO 
STATE UNIVERSITIES C*3 THE BASIS OF PLANNED TEACHER 
EDUCATI(»I IMPRDVEl^lENT AGENDAS VJHICH: 
-BUIID Gti PROGRAM EVALUATIONS COMPLETED BY THE 
DEPARIMENT OF EDir-ATION AND OTHERS 

-7^ DEVELOPED BY THE UNIVERSITIES TOTH THE 
PARTICIPATIC^ OF THE BOARD OF REGEITTS, DEPARn^IENT OF 
EDUCATIC»I, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, COLLEGES OF EDUCATIC»I, AS 
WELL, AS THE LEGISLATURE 

-ADDRESS NEWLY ESTABLISHED INDICATORS OF QUALITY FOR 
STATE APPROVAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
-REPRESENT A REDESIGN AND RBCONCEPTUAL.IZATION OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

THE SYSTEM FOR FUNDING TEAQIER EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
FLORIDA SHOULD BE QIANGED. THE TASK FORCE SUPPORTS 
CURRENT EFFORTS TO MOVE TO A PROGRAM-BASED HI(3^ER 
EDUCATiai FUNDING FORMULA miCH IS T^S RELIAIW ON 
ENROLLMENT IiEVELS AND t'DRE RELIANT ON UNIVERSITY 
ACCOUNTABILITY . THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT 
TEAQER EDUCATia^ PROGRAI^ BE AMONG THE FIRST 
PROGRAT^S REVIEWED AND FUNDED UNDER THE NEW FORMULA. 
A REVISED SYSTEM SHOUID RESULT IN: 

-ADEQUATE FUNDING OF THE CLINICAL OOMPOIENTS OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS INCLUDING A SPECIFIED 
MAXD^ STUDENT^TEACHER RATIO OF 12:1 
-A MORE COMPLETE INFOPMATIO^ BA^ (XI BOTH THE 
QimLITATIVE AND QUAtTTITATIVE INDICATORS FOR TEACHER 
EWCATIO^ IN FLORIDA 

-A ^DRE ADE&IATE AND EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTIOq OF FUICfi 
FOR. TEACHER EDUCATIOI^ PROGRAMS. 
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Adequate funding is a necessary, though not sufficient, condition 
for teacher education program quality. Adequate funding means adequate 
staff, reasonable faculty workloads, appropriBte supervi3ion, 
responsible knowledge production, and other conditions ijecessary to jneet 
public expectations in the preparation of school personnel. The Task 
Force ^ after an analysis of teacher education funding in Florida, 
believes that such funding is not presently provided in Florida's public 
universities. 

The Task Force contracted with Dr, Bruce Peseau of the University 
of Alabama for an assessment of productivity and funding factors related 
to Florida teacher education programs. In his study, Dr, Peseau 
corpared the funding of teacher education programs in Florida to 
national norms on teacher education program expenditures , to state 
expenditures on public school student education, to stiodent credit hour 
e3q)enditures in other program areas, and in terms of a cocrplex series of 
resource and productivity variables. Results showed that teacher 
education in Florida is essentially underfunded, Sunmary charts of 
these results are found in /appendix E, His analysis also revealed wide 
discrepancies among universities in expenditures on teacher education. 
In one case^ the difference in student credit hour expenditures between 
two universities amounted to a 300 percent difference. 

The Task Force believes that three priitary factors contribute to 
inadequacy and inequity in teacher education funding in Florida: First, 
tbere a history of teacher education programs being accorded minimum 
status and importance within universities. Second, teacher education 
programs are classified in Florida as "classroom" oriented, rather than 
based on "performance" or "laboratory" experiences. Third, university 
administrators are allowed considerable discretion in funding academic 
programs. These factors combine to assure that teachers are 
consistently denied the financial and administrative support necessary 
for a quality preparation program. 

The present system for funding the instructiorial cost of higher 
education in Florida makes it extremely difficult to identify, nuch less 
influence, teacher education program funding. Funds are appropriated by 
the legislature to support higher education on the basis of Full Time 
Equivalent (FTE) student enrollments. These funds are then transfelrred 
through the Board of Regents .to the universities, A university's 
accountability to the State University System and the Legislature is 
only in terms of glci)al , not categorical , authorizations and 
expenditures. Individual academic program funding is not considered to 
be under any authorization constraints (other than line-items) nor is it 
required that individual program ftinding be reported. Even though 
state-level planning attenpts to discriminate among the various program 
conplexities and related minimum cost requirements, and this planning 
aids the Legislature in their considerations of adequacy and equity in 
using the state's limited resources, those differences are not 
constraints within the universities, 

Tho higher education funding system is further corrplicated by the 
informal productivity formula often used by the Board of Regents and 
universities. This formula, developed in 1976 by the State University 
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System^ establishes three categories and four levels of program funding 
and productivity factors. The forrnula places teacher education in the 
Icwest funding category (classroom as opposed to laboratory or 
performance) and among the highest productivity expectation categories 
(class size and nuirber of student credit hours generated per faculty 
mOTber) • This practice clecurly works against quality. The system 
serves as an informal policy for the Board of Regents and for the 
Academic Vice-Presidents responsible for academic program funding 
allocations. The Task Force strongly believes that this formula acts to 
discourage a university from investing in high quality teacher education 
programs, and should be revised immediately. 

There appears to be a significant accountability gap between state 
level budgeting decisions and the universities' allocation of funds for 
teacher education. It is the belief of the Task Force that this gap 
serves to perpetuate inequities that have developed in teacher 
education over time, forcing it to become more conservative, show little 
creativity, and to attenpt to do more than is reasonably possible with 
insufficient resources. It is not surprising that the public, the 
schools, the universities and the Legislature have low regard for 
teacher education. 

The Task Force believes iirprovements in the quality of teacher 
education in Florida are dependent on the implementation of a new system 
of budgeting and financial accountability for higher education. That 
new system should require a two-part process involving the universities, 
the Board of Regents, and the Department of Education in a coordinated 
effort, and be able to assure that the Legislature and other state- level 
decision makers are aware of v*iat is being spent and of the results of 
those expenditures. The first part of the process involves the 
allocation of Quality Inprovement Funds for teacher education program 
improvement efforts. The second involves the funding of teacher 
education programs using a program budgeting approach. 

Quality Inprovenvent Funds 

Quality Inprovement Funds have not been used to inprove teacher 
education programs despite continued expressions of concern about the 
quality of teacher training. Although individual programs at specific 
institutions have received funding, none has been greeted tcward 
overall program inprovement efforts. For exanplo, the University of 
West Florida received funds for vocational education, the University of 
North Florida, funds for deaf education and Florida International 
University, funds for gifted education. The use of Quality Improvement 
Funds is necessary prior to the restructuring of the formula itself to 
support the total redesign process necessciry to assure the improvanent 
that the Task Force believes is critical to producing the level and 
consistency of quality desired in Florida-trained teachers. The Task 
Force does not wish to divert funds away from current quality 
inprovement efforts and therefore proposes that the state establish a 
new or separate category to acconplish this task. . 
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Program Budgeting 

Under the higher education funding system suggested by the 
PcJstsecondary Education Planning Contdssion, Academic programs could 
transfer one at a time to a program budgeting mcxJel iirmediately 
following a statewide review of the program. In this way, funding 
decisions could gradually be transferred to a programmatic data base 
vfeLch would identify the resources needed to provide the quality of 
program desired for a specified number of students. Expenditures could 
then be tracied to specific academic programs . Since Florida 
institutions f public and private, presently are producing less than half 
of the teachers needed to staff Florida classrocms, such planning is 
especially critical for teacher education. The Task Force further 
believes that the review itself should be the joint responsibility of 
the Department of Education and the Board of Regents, (See 
reconmendations on program approval and program review in Section III of 
this chapter.) 



V. INCEOTrv/ES FOR PROSEECTIVE TEACHERS 

A. Scholarships/Loans 

THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS THAT THE STATE ESTABLISH 
m) SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS TO BE IMPLEMENTED IN 1983, 
V7HICH WOUID ATTRACT BOTH TALEISTTED YOUTH TO THE 
TEACHING PRDFF5SI0N AND ATTRACT STUDEtTTS^ -INTO 
TEACHING CAREERS IN APJAS OF CRITICAL SHORTAGE. THE 
FIRST TYPE WOULD OFFER 1\'J0 HUNDRED HIGHLY 
COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS AT $4,000 PER YEAR TO PAY 
THE UPPER DIVISIC*] COIj:iBGE COSTS OF PROSPECTIVE 
FLORIDA TEACHERS IN ANY STATE-APPROVED , TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM. THE SECCM) CATEGORY WOULD MAKE 
AVAILABLE FIVE HUNDRED SCHOLARSHIPS TO PAY FOR THE 
COSTS OF TUITION AND^ BOOKS FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS, 
COMMENCING WITH THE FRESHMAN YEAR. IN THE SECOND 
PROGRAM, Ha^EVER, THE TOTAL AWARD FOR TUITION AND 
BOOKS COULD NOT EXCEED THE COST OF ATTENDING A 
PUBLIC ; COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR STATE UtllVERSITY. 
SCHOmRSHIP RECIPIENTS VTOULD BE ABLE TO REPAY THE 
AWARD AMOUNT EITHER BY TEACHING FULL TIME t,IN A 
FLORIDA PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR Cm YEAR FOR EACH YE^ THE 
SCHOLARSHIP IS GRANTED OR IN CASH IN SOffiDlJEfeD 
^DNTHLY PAYMENTS AT THE CURRENT INTEREST RATE. 



As stated ecirlier, the nuniDer of academically talented students 
entering the teaching profession has declined over the past decade. 
This prdDlem has been attributed to several factors such as low teaching 
salaries , the expansion of career opportunities for females and 
minorities, and unrewarding work conditions. Florida is also 
experiencing critical teaching shortages which are characteristic of 
shortages natioravide. For example, a 1981 survey conducted by the 
Association for ^School, College and University Staffing indicated that 
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43 states are experiencing shortages of high school mathematics teachers 
and 42 states reported shortages of physics teachers. Shortag^ were 
also repoiized to a lesser extent in cheniistry, biology, and earth 
science (Atkin, 1982) . 

As stipulated in Section 240.407, Florida Statutes, v*ien Florida 
was experiencing similar teacher shortages in the fifties and sixties, a 
scholarship/ loan program was available Jor the purpose of attracting the 
state's youth into the teaching profession. In 1971, the year in vAiich 
the program was terminated, 1550 general ^^^ebplarship loans were 
available for the preparation of teachers. Each scholarship loan had a 
value of $600 per year for four years. This amount was ocrmsnsurate 
with the tuition costs at that time. Scholarship loans were allocated 
to each school district in proportion to the K-12 student enrollment, 
and candidates were recantended by the district superintendent according 
to criteria specified by the Depcurtment of Education. 

Presently , with the increasing teacher shortages throughout the 
nation, some states (Kentucky, Texas, Alabama) are planning to implement 
or have inplemented similar scholarship and loan forgiveness programs. 
At the national level, federal legislation has been introduced to 
provide low-interest loans to college students v^o pursue degrees in 
mathematics or science and enter the teaching profession. 

The Florida Department of Education plans to reintroduce a 
scholarship/ loan program for prospective teachers in the 1983 session. 
The proposal initiates 50 scholarships in the first year and reaching a 
maxiinum of 200 after four years, reaching a total expenditure of 
$800,000. The ^^eaker's Task Force in Mathematics, Science and Corputer 
Education in the Florida House of Representatives is also reccmnfvsnding a 
full-time scholarship/ loan program for juniors and seniors preparing to 
teach science or mathematics. 

The Task Force supports two types of scholarship programs vAiich 
would encourage scholastically superior students to become teachers and 
also encourage students to pursue teaching careers in academic 
disciplines that are current or t potential areas of critical shortage. 
In order to get nore iimvediate rewards for the dollars invested in areas 
v^re there are critical shortages and also to provide double the nuntoer 
of scholarships for the same total allocation, the Task Force believes 
that 200 of these highly cotpetitive scholarships of $4,000 each 
should not commence until the junior year. A second category of 
scholarships would provide 500 scholarships for tuition and books only, 
and would connence at the freshman level. The initial total cost for 
both scholarship programs is approximately $1,400,000. 

B. Magnet Program for Talented Teachers 

THE STATE SHOUID ESTABLISH AN INNCfVATIVE PPDGRAM 
AIMED AT RECRUITING BRIGHT, TALENTED, COC-IMlTrED 
BACCALAUREATE 'GRADUATES TO TEACH IN tlWIDA MIDDLE 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, PARTICULARLY IN AREAS OF 
CRITICAL SHORTAGE . ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA . MUST 
CAREFULLY BE DELINEATED, INCLUDING: • 
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-A §OORE ON TEE GRADUME v^REXDORD EXAMINATION IN AT 
LEAST THE SEVENTIETH PERCQiriLE 

-EVIDENCE THAT /CANDIDATES MEET THE SUBJECT AREA 
SPECIALIZATIOI ' REQUIREMENTS PGR CEKPIFICATia} 
-EVIDENCE ,0F A STRONG DESIRE AND CAPABILnY FOR 
WORKING WITH STUDENTS , 

-SATISFACTORY COMPLETION OF ONE COURSE IN SOCIAL 
^ASPECTS OF EDUCATIOJ AND ONE COURSE IN MfeEHCOS AND 
LEARNING THEORY ^ 

-SAT!ISFACTORY ' COMPLETIOJ OF^ AN INTENSIVE 
CLINICAL-BASED INTERN PROGRAM DEVELOPED 
COOPERATIVELY BEIWEEN • SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND 
UNIVERSITIES FOR WHICH THE CANDIDATE MAY RECEIVE^ 
COMPENSATICW FROM A SCHOOL BOARD. 

UPON O0MPLE)nON OF THE ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA, THpSE. 
TEACHERS WILL RECEIVE A TEMPORARY CERTIFICATE ' 
ENABLING V THEM TO SERVE AS CLASSROOM TEACHERS FOR 
three' years in FLORIDA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. THESE 
TEACHERS WOUID BE EXPECTED TO COMPLETE THE BEGINNING 
TEACHER PROGRAM. AFTER COMPLETING THE THREE YEAR 
REQUIREMENT, THESE INDIVIDUALS WOUID BE ENTITLED TO 
ONE YEAR OF TUITIC^-PAID COURSEXflORK TOWARDS A 
MASTER'S. DEGREE OF THEIR CHOICE. 



Recognizing that large nunbers of highly qualified and acadonically 
talented teachers are not being attracted to teacher -education prdgrams 
and are not staying in the profession, the Task Force saw a need to 
establish an experiitiental program to attract bright college and 
university graduates to teach in Florida's schools for a three year 
period. Great publicity has been given to data concerning the "shallow 
talent pool" of prospective teachers and reports that the most highly 
qualified teachers are the most likely to leave the profession early and 
in the greatest nuntoers. (See Chapter four of this report)'. The Task 
Force concluded that given the proper incentives, many talented and 
bright college graduates, are interested in and capable of working with 
youth and' could be recruited into Florida's classroan. Th^ Task Force 
further concludes that if this* program, is to be successful, a nunber of 
factors mast be recognized. 

First , certification rules related to required coursework in 
education must be adapted to accommodate the ability of some highly 
qualified and interested persons v*io demonstrate a talent for teaching 
but 2u:e not graduates of a college of education. 

Second, sane amount of pedagogical training would be necessary 
before individuals not from a college of education could enter the 
classroom. This would include some coursework in pedagogical theory and 
an intensive, brief, clinically-based internship. Many educators are 
concerned ^that college graduates without a sufficient amount of 
professional training would find difficulty in tryincf to cope with a 
class full of. disruptive students. 
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Third, this program should be limited to talented and academically 
bright graduates, ^ and candidates should be required to deno:istrate , 
si^^erior knowledge of the c ontent area by an examination designated for 
that purpose. 

Fourth, research indicates that a nurrber of individuals look upcsi 
teaching as a transiticxial career and have little intention of staying 
in the professiOT. These individuals frequently view schools as places 
to serve society and as avenues to further ejq^lore knowledge of a 
subject area. 

Fifth, the program most include incentives such as tuition-free 
graduate studies to offset low salaries and a possible delay in the 
individual's career develcpmsnt. 

Sixth, the program mast be of sufficient quality lo insure that 
school administrators becone interested in hiring ttiese, candidates. 

Seventh, talented college of education graduates are also eligible 
to enter this program and would be exenpt from the pedagogical 
requirements described above. 



VI. AromcwAL mcmrp/ES for isoiERs in arers of critical SHORracES 

TOE TASK FORCE 0CrWE2©S THE SPEAKER'S TASK FORCE 
MATO, SCIEtrcE, A^D OOMPOTER EDpCATTON FOR DEVELOPING 
STRAm^TES TO El^URE THAT HjORIDA WILL HAVE AN 
ADBQUAIE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS IN THESE CRITie?^ 
SIDRIAGE AREAS. AREAS OF CRITICAL TEACHING 
SHORTAGES IN FLORIDA'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHOULD ' 
COfTITNUE TO BE DETTEPMINn) ANNUALLY BY TOE EDUCATION 
STAI©A?DS COMMISSION.' 



The emerging areas of critical shortage in Florida are of concern 
to all teacher educators in Florida. As identified by the Education 
Standards Coimdssion's study of manpcwer needs, this shortage^fis not 
limited to .mathenatics and science teachers alaie. Vocational 
education f forei gp iAngn=^go c^^n^^^rvr^J and elementary education are or 
will be experiencing shortages. Furthermore, fewer students are 
entering teacher education programs. Whea corparing enrollment data at 
the nine state universities , teacher eduqation programs reported 
one-third fewer students in 1981 than they had in 19L76. The problem is 
nore acute with minority students entering the teaching profession. 

Specific measures need to be ta3^ to alleviate the teaching 
shortage in Florida. Hcwever, in so doing, the Task Force believes that 
teaching quality mast be insured. The Task Force comends the Spea k er's 
Task Force on Mathenatics, Science and Computer Educatioi for developing 
strategies to ensure that Florida will have an adequate ' supply of 
teaching in these critical shortage areas. 
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Business Tax Credits 

THE STATE SHOULD AUTHORIZE PARTIAL BUSINESS TAX 
CREDIT S TO PRCMOTE TOE INVDLVEMEOT OF BUSINESS AND 
INDIBTRY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR SUCH ACTIVITIES 
AS CONDUCTING TEACHER TRAINING WORKSHOPS AND 
TEACHING ADVANCED COURSES. HOWEVER, IN UTILIZING 
THESE O0NTEI7T AREA SPECIALISTS AS ADJUNCT TEACHERS, 
PROVISia^S MUST BE MADE TO ENSURE THAT THESE 
INDIVIDUALS POSSESS ADBQUA1E PEDAGOGICAL SKILLS. 



Those seeking solutions to the problem of critical shortages in 
jnathenatics-and science frequently cite the need for greater cooperation 
between the private sector and the public schools. Ideally, such a 
linkage wuld be advantageous to both sectors. Public schools wuld be 
offered the services of industrial enplcyees skilled in technical, 
scientific, and nathenatical skills, and the private sector would 
benefit in the future/ since lack of skilled science teachers will 
result in a shortage of scientifically literate students for industry to 
hire. However, at both the national and state levels, efforts have been 
initiated to provide additional incentives to busHiesses to promote 
their involvement in public schools. This incentive takes the form of a 
business tax credit. At the state level, state corporate inccme tax 
credits would necessitate an amendment in Chapter 220. Pa3±ial industry 
and business tax credits could be provided to business for a wide 
variety of contributions to K-12 public education. The ^>eaker's Task 
Force on ^5athematics , Science, -and Computer Education developed . a 
ccnprehensive list of COTitributions , including teaching in public 
schools, donating or loaning equipnent, training science or mathematics 
teachers, developing curriculum mterials, and sponsoring, awards for 
outstanding teachers. 

' 'it is unwise to assune that a physicist, engineer, or another 
individual frcm the private sector has the ^rc:5)riate skills to ^ 
facilitate a positive learning environment. The Task Force therefore, 
wishes to enphasize that faculty recruited from business and industry 
need to be provided with sore type of appropriate training and 
orientation to instructional strategies. Indeed, this would help ensure 
both the program ' s success and provide the adjunct teacher with a 
rewarding experience. 



Sumner Eirployment 

THE STATE LEGISIAIURE SHOUID PROVIDE AI»ITIONAL 
FUNDS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR SlMffiR EMPLOYMENT IN 
THE FORM OF EXTENDED OOOTRACTS FOR TEACHERS IN 

mTHmmcs and science am) also in onm critical 

SHORTAGE AREAS. THESE OPPOKTyNITIES SHCXffD INCLUDE 
UPGRADING NBCESSARY KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS, DEVELOPING 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS, CONDUCTING TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTES, TEACHING SIM4ER SCHOOL SIUDEWTS IN 
ENRICHMEOT OR REMEDIAL PROGRAMS, WDRKING IN 
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BUSINESS/IMXJSTRY , OR TAKING NECESSARY OOORSEVJORK TO 
ACX3UIRE CEKi'ilr ' i CATION IN AREAS OF CRITICAL SHOKEAGE. 



Teachers^ salaries are most often calculated on the basis of a ten 
ironth contract. In many cases ^ this ten month salary is not sufficient 
to support individual and family financial needs and many teachers are 
forced each year to seek sumn^er einployment. Unfortunately, challenging 
and well-paid sunmer einployment is often not readily obtainable. The 
Task Force believes that guaranteed suimer errploynent wDuld be an 
attractive mechanism to retain the services of teachers in areas of 
critical shortage vto either choose to or nust si^jplenient their regular 
incoTB. Such an incentive could also be offered to ret^ currently 
ernployed teachers who may have had an undergraduate minor in a critical 
shortages area and who are r)CM teaching in "surplus" fields. The Task 
Force wishes to note, however, that ext^isi^Jp of ten month contracts 
will increase only the total nunber of dollars 'available to teachers and 
does nothing to increase the overall rate of pay — a situation that 
must also be addressed and improved. 



Summsr Institutes 

THE STATE LEGISLATURE SHOULD PROVIDE FOR SU-WER 
INSTTHTTES to UPC3^E toe KNCWLEDGE and SKILLS OF 
( WIM K IM) SCniCE, MATHEMATICS, AND OTOER TEAQERS 
IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS, AND ALSO TO RETRAIN 
CURRENT TEACHERS ARE NOT CERTIFIED IN THESE 

AREAS. TEACHERS SELECTED TO PARTICIPATE SHOUID BE 
^ RBCX>WENDED BY EACH SCHOOL DISTRICT BASED UPON NEED 

. (INCLUDING SUCH FACTORS AS TEACHING OUT OF FI EID) . 
^ FINANCIAL SUPPORT SHOUID COVER TUITION AND FEES, 

DOCKS, .TRAVEL ALLOWANCES, FOC», liDDGING \"?HEN 
NECESSARY, AND A STIPEND. J THE INSTITOIES SHOULD BE 
CAREFULLY MONITORED AND EVTJlLUATED. 



Quality inservice programs for mathematics and science teachers are 
essential. The explosion of new knowledge in these areas and the 
current critical "shortages in the^ availability of mathematics and 
science teachers augment the need for rigorous teacher training and 
retraining programs. Ironically, the quality and quantity of inservice 
firograms foi mathematics and spience teachers have decreased over the 
past several years. A major reason for this decline is that support of 
the National Science Foundation (NSF) for science and mathsnatics 
education has dropped significantly. Education's share of the total NSF 
budget has dropped from a high of 47 percent in 1959 to 2 percent in 
1982. Gone are the days when the skill^'^ science and 'to mathematics 
teachers were upgraded in sumrer institutes or academic year programs 
using these federal funds. A recent r^X)rt of the Naticxial Science 
Iteachers AssociatdOT (Klein et al, 1982) stipulates that the "present 
cluster of national prc±>lenis in secondary school science and mathematics 
education can in large^ part be attracted to NSF'.s negligence of the 
education corponent of their congressionally mandated mission (p. 7) . 
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In Florida, state fur>ds are earnarked for districts to use for 
inservice education. However, inservice dollars spply to all 
disciplines and frequently are absorbed to train teachers in a variety 
of legislatively-manidated programs. When qualit^^ training programs are 
offered to upgrade the knowledge and skills of science or mathematics 
teachers, they are usually limited to a few hours after school or on 
ii^rvice days. Cctrprehensive, sequential training programs th^t 
COTtinue over several days are virtually nonexistent. 

In an atterrpt to alleviate this problem, the 1982 Legislature 
appropriated $300,000 for sumner workshops to vpgrade the skills of 
existing certified mthematics and science teachers and also to provide 
training for teachers of mathenvitics and science >^ho are not certified 
in these areas. Unfortunately, these workshops were not planned in time 
for irrplementation during the summer of 1982 and the training is now 
being offered to approxiitately 550 teachers by state universities during 
the 1982-83 year. The Task Force believes a better coordinated program 
between school districts and universities is needed, and that summer 
institutes should be initiated. 



^711. SUPPORT FOR PFSOSPECTIVE MINORITY TEACHERS 

AS PART OF AN EFFORT TO ASSURE THAT QUALTIY 
IMPROVEMENTS DO NOT DIMINISH THE INESTIMABLE VALUE 
OF DIVERSE FACULTIES, THE TASK FORCE RBOOM^ENDS THAT 
THE I^ISLATURE: 

-APPROPRIATE FUNDS SUFFICIEOT TO IMPLEMENT A PROGRAM 
FOR IMPROVING THE TEST TAKING^ SKIIiS AND TEST 
AWARENESS OF MINORTTnS AND THE BOCNOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED 

-APPROPRIATE FUNDS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS TO ATTRACT 
ACADEMICALLY TALEITTED AND HIGHLY MDTIVATE35*'«^aNORITY 
AND ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS TO FULL-TIME 
TEACHING 

-AUTHORIZE THE IMPLEMENTATION OF A PROGRAM FOR 
ENCOURAGING MINORITIES WHO ARE MEMBERS OF 
PROFESSIO-IS OTHER THAN TEACHING TO SERVE IN THE 
SCHOOLS ON AN INTERMITTANr BASIS AS ADJUNCT FACULTY 
-SUPPORT AND EXPAND THE EFFORTS OF FLORIDA A & M 
UNIVERSITY TO PREPARE STUDENTS FOR THE CLAST 
EXAMINATION, TEACHER CERTIFICATKXJ EXAMINATI(»J, AND 
OTOER STANDARDIZED TESTS DIPLEMEOTTD AS PART OF THE 
STATE'S QUALITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM (SIMIIAR 
PROGRAMS SHOUID BE SUPPORTED AT OTHER INSTITUnONS 
BY CONTRACTUAL AGREEMEOT) 

-SUPPORT ESTABLISHMENT OF SIJM^ OUTREACH PROGRAMS 
AND RESEARCH EJTORTS miCH ARE DESIGNH5 TO UPGRADE 
SKniS AND THE, ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF- HIOI SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN COMMUNICATION SKILLS, OCMPUTATICXJ 
SKILLS, AND GEl^ERAL CULTURAL ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES. 
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The Task Force recognizes that Florida's efforts to irrprove the 
overall quality of teacher education most be accorpanied by a rigorous^ 
sustained effort to assure the racial and ethnic diversity of the 
state's teacher work force. This action is necessary because current 
data shew that Florida's universities and teacher education programs are 
experiencing a decline in their black and other minority student 
populations, and this situation jeopardizes the availability of racial 
and ethnic minority tochers. Furthermore, it reduces opportunities for 
minority pupils to iirprove their academic achievements and skills. Data 
and presentations to the Task Force by Dr • Leedell Neyland and 
Chancellor Barbara Newell assert that the positive role model created by 
a minority teacher has a direct effect on academic achievement gains of 
minority students. Policies which resUlt in a reduction in the 
availability of minority teachers will only serve to deprive minority 
students of these necessary role models. The Task Fdrce believes that a 
more rigorous teacher certification examination, the CtAST program, and 
related "quality improvement" efforts must not adversely affect students 
who are econonically disadvantaged or members of racial or ethnic 
minorities by depriving them of the benefit of school faculties in vAiich 
blacks, Hispanics, and other minorities are adequately represented. 

Finally, the Task Force wishes to endorse the popular belief that 
most black and other special population groips have special needs and 
agrees with the following statements by Florida's Postsecondary 
Education Planning CoTTTiission (PEPC) and the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) that recognize these special needs. PEPC in The Master 
Plan for Florida Postsecondary Education (1982) stated. 

Certain groups of people in Florida have 
unique, identifiable needs related to postsecondary 
education. As a result of social and economic 
disadvantages, sane of Florida's populaticMi groups 
have special needs for remedial education, financial 
assistance, and flexible admissions policies and 
other specialized services (p. 6) . 

SREB in The Need for Quality (1981) stated: 

The connitment to quality for the 1980 's must 
address the special needs of black students, many of 
whcm have major deficiencies in academic skills. 
For exanple, at the college level, a response does 
not lie sinply in denying admission to underp^repared 
blacks, although hi^er admission standards may be 
in, order over the long term. A penranent solution 
must involve curriculum reform at the secondary and 
college levels, with mandatory intensification of 
* conmmication and quantitative coursework. To a 

considerable degree, the success^^ of such reform 
depends on an adequate supply of highly qualified 
black teachers. Incentives are needed to attract 
high achievers among the black college students »into 
teacher education programs (p. 3). 
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VIII. SMAPY INCENTIVES 

TEACHER SALARIES MUST BE INCREASED SIQilFI CftNTL Y TO 
MAKE TEACHING MORE COMPbTiTiVE WITH CAREERS IN 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY. 

THE TASK FGPCE SUPPORTS THE COMMTIMENr IN THE 
STATE'S/ GOAL TO ACHIEVE THE UPPER QUARTILE IN 
TEACra2l SAIARIES BY 1985. 

TH^DEPARIMENr OF EDUCATION AND THE STATE BOARD OF 
nXjb&ION SHOULD EVALJUATE PROGRESS TCWARD THAT GOAL 
AmMiY AND KEEP THE PUBLIC AND THE LEGISLATURE 
iroxSPMED OF T^iAT PROGRESS. 



The irrproVarent of teacher education programs is a necessary but 
insufficient sCSp toward insuring quality teaching in Florida 
classroctns. Financial incentives to attract and retain high quality 
teachers are also iirperative. The Task Force's survey of teacher 
education faculty lists the recruitment of higher quality candidates as 
the nmber one recaniendation for irrproving the quality of^ teacher 
education programs in Florida. This can only be accorplished if 
prxroising candidates view teaching as an attractive occv?)ation with 
ccnnensurate financial rewards. 

It is no surprise that noney is at the root of the problons both of 
attracting and retaining an adequate supply of skilled teachers. The 
returns on a student's investnent in training to becoie a, teacher are 
low in conparison with the financial rewards of a career in the private 
sector in which a similar airaunt of education is required. According to 
NEA, the average mininnum starting salary of a teacher in the United 
States in the 1980-81' -5ch9ol year was $11,758, whereas the starting 
salary in the electronics industry could reach as liigh as $20,000 
("Status of the An^rican," 1981). I 

Florida school districts vary in their starting salaries tor new 
teachers with a bachelor's degree by as much as $3,600. In 1982-83, 
starting salaries for teachers with a bachelor's degree rang^ fron 
$14,229 in Dade County and $14,750 in Monroe County to lews of $11,128 
in Franklin County and $11,500 in -Flagler County. (A cotplete listing 
of the 1982-83 teacher salary ranges in Florida appears in Appendix F.) 
FurthermDre, the range between the minimum and maximum salary is small. ^ 
After a few years in the classroom, teachers are, in most cases at the 
top of their salary schedule, whereas enployees in business and industry 
are generally at the mid-level of a much broader salary scale. 

In addition, teachers have been losing ground to inflation over the 
past several years. Teacher salary schedules have fallen behind due to 
enrolljient declines, reduction in federal funds, and state budget 
constraints. According to NEA estimates, teacher's salaries declined 12 
percent in real purchasing pcwer between 1971-72 and 1979-80 and the 
projections are believed to have accelerated since then (Guthrie and 
Zusman, 1982). 



The Task Force strongly believes that for Florida to attract and 
retain individuals with high acadendc skills, there mast be substantial 
inprovemsnts in teacher salaries. As a first step in recognition of 
this, the Task Force wishes to connend the State Board of Education for 
recognition of increased teacher salaries _ as a major prerequisite in 
making Florida "a state of educational distinction." 



IX. VWtmiGtH AND SAIARY CRITERIA FOR TEACHER EDUCATION FACULTY 

COLI£GES OF EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITIES SHOULD BE 
STRONGLY ENCOURAGED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
TO RBCOQ^IZE AND REWARD FACULTY VffiO PROVIDE 
PPDFESSIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE TO MEMBERS OF THE 
EDUCATICmL CO^MJNITY OF THE STATE. THE TASK FORCE 
BELIEVES IT IS EXTRE^3ELY NECESSARY FOR THE HIOffiR 
EDUCATION OOtMJNITY TO UNDERSTAND THE VALUE OF THE 
SERVICES RENDERED BY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION FACULTY IN 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF THE STATE. TEACHING, 
RESEARCH AND SERVICE, ESEECIALLY SERVICE PPDVIDED 
DIRECTLY TO THE SCHOOLS, SHOULD BE B3UALLY VALUED IN 
THE PROMOTION AND TENURE PROCESS. ' ^ 



The Task Force believes that regular and extensive experience in 
the classroom and with public schools is characteristic of conpetent 
teacher education faculty. Those faculty marbers must constantly refine 
their own instructional skills with K-12 students and must be aware of 
the realities of schools if they .are to educate teachers effectively. 
To ensure this, the university nust sanction, through salary, pronotion, 
and other university reward policies, faculty time and energy spent in 
schools. Unfortunately the norms of universities both nationally and in 
Florida do not, as a rule, provide such official support. Preliminary 
results from the Task Force faculty survey suggest that of those faculty 
making recomendations fori improving the process of promotion and tenure 
at their 'jniversities , 40 percent felt that the "service" (fonponent was 
undervalued presently in such decisions, and that it should be elevated 
to equal status with both the teaching and research cotponents. 

The prctolems related to equitable promotion and salary rewards for 
university faculty service to public schools are not new. Section 
231.609(2), Florida Statutes, specifically states that "all appropriate 
faculty orofessional activities and services (to public schools) shall 
be recognized on the sane basis as all other rewards, including salary 
and promotions, and for allocating faculty time for research, 
counseling, and all other non-teachers services". The Board of Regents, 
in a policy statenent entitled "Strategies for Policy Improvement for 
the State University Systan of Florida" (1981) , stated that 
"universities are requested to devise explicit criteria to be used for 
purposes of advancement and merit, which would be applied to university 
faculty assigned to outreach and service activities." In spite of these 
efforts, teacher faculty often perceive a disparity between rewards for 
public school service and more traditional research and teaching 
activities . 
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gTRENglHEim^ THE BACKGROUND FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 



A. Secondary School Curriculum for Teacher Candidates 

TIE TASK FORCE El^ORSES THE RBOO^MEM)ATIONS 
a»CERNING GRADUATION RBQUIREMEOTS FOR OOLLBGE-BOUND 
STUDENTS AS SPECIFIED BY THE GOVERNOR'S OQt^SSION 
ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND SUGGESTS THE FOLDCWING FOR 
THOSE INTERESTED IN PURSUING CAREERS IN TEACHING: 

-FOUR YEARS OF EITCLISH 

-FOUR YEARS OF MATHH^ATICS INCLUDING MICROCOMPUTER 
LITERACY IN THE mmR GRADE 
-FOUR YEARS OF SCIENCE 

-THREE YEARS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE INCLUDING ONE YEAR 
EACH OF AMERICAN HISTORY AND V?ORID HISTORY, AS WELL 
AS ONE SEMESTER EACH IN ECONOMICS AND AMERICAN 
GOVEIMffiNr 

-ONE SEMESTER OF PRACTICAL ARTS 

SEMESTER OF FINE ARTS 
-ONE SEMESTER OF PERSCM\L HFALTIi 
-Olffi SEJiESTER OF PHYSICAL EDU&^TION 
-TWO /YEARS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



VThat students know and the skills they possess at graduation mast 
be increased at every level of education. The demands facing the 
citizens of torrorrow are so carplex that v;e cannot expect to identify 
the specific knowledge and skills necessary for our children's success. 
V/hat we do know, however, is that they must have faith in their ability 
to learn and in their individual and collective ability to control their 
own destiny. We also know that the teachers educating those students 
must possess skills and abilities which exceed those characteristic of 
teachers in the past. 

A first step in upgrading the educational experience is to identify 
those areas of study which we believe to possess the greatest potential 
for facilitating continuous learning. The Governor's Ccnndssion on 
Secondary Schools has recently conducted an intensive study of this area 
and has recctmended a curriculum for Florida high school students. In 
their report, the Conmission suggested specific additicJnal requiratents 
for college-bound students in the areas of matharatics, science and 
foreign language. The Task Force strongly supports the requirements for 
college bound youth as necessary for those who wish to pursue careers in 
teaching . If we upgrade the education of students entering the 
professional study of teaching, we help assure that they, in turn, will 
i:pgrade the education they provide for their students. 




B. Role ctnd Sccfpe of Community Colleges 



• COMMUNITY COLLEGES SHOULD OCOTINUE AND BE FURTHER 
RJOdURAGED TO PROVIDE A STRC»JG AND COHERENT "B'TD YEAR 
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LOWER DIVISION IMDHRCSiMXiME L IBERAL KPSS AND/OR 
GENERAL EDUCATICN FOR STUDEHTS INTERESTED IN 
TRANSFERRING TO TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

' COLLEGES OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE COMMUNm 

COLLEGE COUNSELORS raitt ATTRACTIVE, ACCURATE, AND 
TIMELY INFORMATION SO THAT STUDENTS CAN MAKE SOUND 
EDtXMHiCNAL AND CAREER DECISIONS. SUCH MATERIALS 
SHOULD INCLUDE INFOBMATION CN JOB OPPORTUNITIES OR 
TRENDS, CHANGES IN CURRICULUM, AND A CLEAR STATEMENT 
OF THE KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND COMPEHENCIES STUDENTS 
NEED TO BE WELL-PREPARED FOR TEACHER EDUCATION ^ 
PROGRAMS. 

THE EDUCATION OF EFFECTIVE SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS IS PARTLY THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
COMMUNITY OOLT-EGES WHICH OFFER THE LCWER DIVISION 
COURSES IN THESE AREAS. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
v-FJsdULTY SHOULD BE DraLUDED IN APPROPRIATE IN-SERVICE 
EFFORTS. 

THE ARTICULATICN ' COORDINATING COMMITrEE SHOULD 

ESTABLISH A TASK FORCE OF REPRESENTATIVES FKM ^ 

CCMMUNITY COLLEGES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AND COLLEGES OF 

EDUCATIC»I TO MAKE RECa-MENDATIONS WHICH INCLUDE: 

-A REVIEW OF CERTIFICATICN ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 

-A DEFDOTICXN OF THE ROLE AND SCOPE OF O0MMU^^TY " 

COLLEGES INV0LVEME^7^ IN THE PRESERVICE . AND 

INSERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

-A REVIE17 OF GENERAL EDUCATION AND SUBJECT MATTER 
OFFERINGS APE>RDPRIATE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 

-AN EXA^^mTIC»^ of the feasibility and timelines of 

SUPERVISED FIELD EXPERIENCES 

-AN EXPLORATIOtJ OF FACULTY EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES 
BELWEEN ■ COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND COLLEGES OF 
EDUCATIOI. 

The ptijnary responsibility of cotinunity colleges in Florida is to 
provide prospective college-bound youth with a quality Icwer ^division 
baccalaureate education and act as a springboard for the "2 + 2 
transfer systan to university study. The Task Force underscores the 
irrportance of strong undergraduate training in the professional 
development of prospective teachers. General education and a thorough 
contend of basic skills provide the necessary foundation for subsequent 
professional training in pedagogy and in the substantive specialty and 
content areas of teaching. 

The Task Force supports the findings and recormsndations of the 
Speaker's Task Force on the Comiunity College System, (Bell et al, 
1983) , particularly the recomendation calling for the establishment of 
appropriate academic standards both for placement in and exit frcm 
college parallel programs. Their report outlined several criteria which 
standards should meet. It stated: 
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These standards should ensure that students 
have the abilit^^ to benefit fron additional higher 
education before proceeding. Statewide standards 
for cotmunications and ccnputational skills should 
be established for students who seek placenent in 
the college-parallel coursework at camiunity 
colleges. These standards should reflect the 
c^jpropriate levels of basic skills which are 
necessary for successful college work. Students 
should have to mset these standards before formally 
being accepted in college transfer courses (p. 9) . 

The relationship between catinunity colleges and the state's teacher 
education programs is unclear and varies widely among institutions. For 
exanple, institutions such as the University of West Florida, Florida 
International University, the University of North Florixia, and Florida 
Atlantic University, as expected, rely heaVily on comiunity college 
transfers. As a result, institutions located near these universities 
have substantial course offerings in teacher education. On the other 
hand, catinunity colleges located near institutions which have had four 
year status for a long period have less developed teacher education 
programs. 

According to data received from the Departnent of Education, 25 
institutions out of 28 offer teacher education courses. The most camon 
types of courses offered relates to the*' foundations of educaUon, both 
social and psychological. All 25 institutions offer these courses. 
Additional offerings at community colleges include coursework in such 
disciplines as Exceptional Student Education, Early Childhood and 
Elemsntary Education, ttotheraatics Education, Science Education, Social 
Studies Education, English as a Second Language, Vocational Education, 
andj Educational Ttechnology. (For a coiplete list of courses and 
institutions, see Appendix G.) 



The Task Force was unable to make a defined judganent on the 
qualifications of faculty assigned to teach these courses or on the 
quality of course content." It appears, however, that both are uneven 
and vary widely from institution to institution. The priinary factor m 
this iitibalanee seems to be the amount of resources individual 
institutions caitnit to this area and the priority they assign it. 
Another factor seems to be the lack of substantive and sustained 
direction offered to cottrunity colleges by teacher education programs. 



Students take teacher education courses in ccmmunity colleges for 
two basic reasorf#. The' mast obvious is that th^ want to make careers 
as teachers and plan to study in teacher preparation programs \to they 
transfer to a - university. Second, and less cbvious, is that many 
students holding baccalaureate degrees in non-education areas want to 
beccme certified to teach, and take those ccmnunity college courses 
which will serve to meet the state's certification requirements- 
-cenerally "Introduction to Education" and "Human Growth and 
Developnent." The Task Force was unable to determine vAiat percentage of 
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students took education courses for "program" reasons and vAiat 
percentage for "certification" reasons. 

Task Force reccmnendations concerning requirenehts for an early 
field experience prior to admission to a teacher education program iirply 
that contnunity colleges will have to be further involved in teacher 
preparation. Since the extent of involvement and the level of quality 
sean to vary throughout the state , the Task Force recognizes that 
substantial planning and cooperation between public schools ^ 
universities, and cormiunity colleges must take place. The Task Force 
therefore suggests that the following questions at least be addressed by 
these groups in any effort to clarify and improve the role of ccnmunity 
colleges in teacher education: 



-Should cannunity colleges be corrpelled to allocate 
scarce monetary and human resources to areas such as 
preparatory teacher education? Should additional 
fui^s be allocated to insure quality? 
-How many students enroll in coninunity college 
teacher education courses for certification purposes 
only? Is this factor in the best interest of 
preparing quality teachers for Florida's schools? 
-Do comnnunity colleges assign qualified faculty to 
staff these courses? 

-Are comnounity collegdte equipped to direct clinical 



Finally, the Task Force believes that comnunity colleges can help 
attract competent candidates for teacher preparation programs by 
providing students with information regarding career opportunities in 
teaching. Colleges of education should take leadership in providing 
this data to camiunity college guidance counselors. 



XI. I MPACT OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 

THE TASK FORCE E^]DORSES CURRENT EFFORTS OF THE 
FLORIDA C01M:IL OK EDUCATICMVL MANAGE^yIE^7^ TO UPGRADE 
AIO IMPROVE THE IMPACT OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERS IN 
FLORIDA'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS. IN PARTICULAR IT SUPPORTS 
THE FOLLOWING: j 

-THE FLORIDA / C0Un63[I, ON EDUCATICmL MANAGEMEOT 
SHOULD CONTINUE TO PROVIDE MANAGEIVIENT TRAINING AND ♦ 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR PRINCIPALS. 
-THE FLORIDA COUNCIL ON EDUCATICmL MANAGEI4ENT 
SHOULD ASSESS THE QUALITY OF ALL LEVEES OF TRAINING 
(STATE, DISTRICT, UNIVERSITY) THROUGH WHICH 
PRINCIPALS WILL ACQUIRE THE VALIDATED COMPBm^CIES. 
-THE FLORIDA COUNCIL EDUCATIQ^AL MANAGBMEM' 

SHOULD ENCOURAGE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
UNIVERSITY FAaiLTY IN EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 



-To v^t extent and in what fashion should canramity 
colleges be involved in teacher education, if at 



all? 
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PRDGRAMS TO EVALUATE AND STRENOIPEN THE331 
ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING PRDGRAMS IN LIGHT OF THE 
VALIDATED COf^ETENCIES FOR PRINCIPALS AND THE 
DEVELOPING PROCESS OF COMPETENCY-BASED CERTIFICATION 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS. 



Clearly quality educational leadership is a primary catalyst for 
the development ' of effective school relations, positive and productive 
teacher-student interaction, and superior educational performance on a 
school--wide basis. Research addressing the inpact of educational 
leadership on quality teaching in public schools points consistently to 
several conclusions. Successful teaching environnients and practices are 
shaped in planning, iirplementing, and evaluating educational pixDgrams. 
Effective administrators connunicate their professional coimiitment to 
academic goals and instructional inprovement, to staff, students, and 
the connunity, and clearly define a well-balanced set of dDjectives, 
evaluative criteria, and assessment procedures. The literature suggests 
that administrative professionals v^o embody these characteristics and 
^ccrtpetencies have greatest success in attracting and retaining quality 
teachers. In short, the inpact of strong, effective school leaders 
extends far beyond their direct contact with students and teachers. 
It affects school operations, directions, and practices at a much deeper 
level, providing the support and direction for an environment of 
positive educational growth. 

' Since 1980, Florida has developed .substantial legislative policy 
which recognizes and fiu^hers the relatxoji^ip between quality school 
administrators, quality teachers, and stiB^t success in , Florida's 
schools. Motivated by the assertion that "quality education in the 
public schools of the state i;equires excellence in its principals and 
other managers" (Section 231.87, F.S.), the Florida Council on 
Educational Manageirent was established. Mandated to provide leadership 
and funds to support a conprehensive program for developing, inplement- 
ing, and maintaining competent management practices and performance in 
schools , the Counci 1 • has produced a taxonomj^^ of successful 
administrative ccnpetencies and a methodology for cross-validating and 
assessing the reliability of such ccxrpetencies across school settings. 

A conprehensive management development and training program for 
educational managers was created by the Managonent Training Tict of 1981 
and placed under the aegis of the Council. More recently, as part of 
the ongoing, sustained commitrrent to ^enhance the professional skills of 
administrators, the legislature further strengthened the requirements of 
Section 231.29, Florida Statutues, by requesting school boards to 
provide training, v^ien necessary, for management personnel in the proper 
use of proven evaluative and assessment techniques. Thus both local and 
statel-level resources have been marshalled in support of administrative 
excellence. 

The Task Force strongly supports these legislative efforts designed 
to enhance the level of school leadership. The Florida Council for 
Educational Management's 'past work and present direction suggests an 
enduring' ccmmitment to provide support for quality teaching by insuriiig 
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high-performance school managenvsnt, purposeful educational guidance, and 
instructional leadership. Effective educational leadership delates to 
all aspects of preservice and inservice teacher education programs. 
Thus, improvenents in the quality of teaching and teacher ,education 
programs require the support and involvement of quality school _ 
administrators. ' - ^ ' 

XII. ANALYZING THE WORKPLACE 

SINCE IMPRDVEMNTS IN THE WORKPLACE ARE CRITICAL TO 
THE RETEWnON OF HIGtlLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS, IT IS 
RECOMMENDED THAT A STUDY BE COMMISSIOM) IMMEDIATELY 
•X TO EXAMINE THE WORKPIACE AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO WHY 
TEACHERS LEAVE THE CLASSROOM AFTER A FES7 SHORT 
— FACTORS TO BE CaJSIDERED SHOUID INCLUDE PEER 
PUBU^ RECOGNITION, CLASSROOM CLIMATE, . 

«STRATIVE SUPPORT, C(»1PENSATI0N, INVOLVEMENT IN 

THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS, THE ROLE OF INSERVICE 
EDUCATION, AND JACK OF CAREER LADDER. 

The Task Force believes 'that significant efforts to recruit quality 
teachers will only prove fruitful when schools provide an attractive 
work environrtent for teachers and the profession is able to retain them 
for a long-term career. Several studies have shown that many talented 
teachers leave teaching after only a few years of service because of 
dissatisfaction with their workplace. Vance and Schlechty, ^ their 
paper entitled Research on Teaching; Implications for Practice (I9a^) , 
clearly defined this problem vAien they stated, ^ 

It is probable that the reason past efforts to 
improve the academic quality of the teaching corps f 
have failed is because these efforts have 
concentrated primarily _ on recruiting more able 
people to teacher education and on changing the 
quality of teacher education programs themselves 
rather than attending to the structuring of schools 
in ways that would be attractive to_ these 
increasingly able candidates. The ability to 
recruit academically able teachers depends in large 
measure on the ability of schools to provide 
environments and career opportunities that are / 
attractive to the acadonicalli' able in the first 
place (p. 36) . 

The research cites several factors about the workplace which 
negatively affect the retention of talented teachers in the classrocm. 
First the teaching profession has no career ladder and is, for the most 
part, undifferentiated. Therefore there is little opportunity for 
advancement if a teacher chooses to remain ip the classroon. A 
teacher's salary generally peaks after 10 or 15 years. Second, there is 
little reward for continued professional develoftnent and the attenpt to 
excel in teaching. Quality teachers seldom receive recognition or 
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rewards from their peers, administrators, or the public in general. 
Third, ^ the management structure of a school is often very 
bureaucratic — administrators tend* not to be effective instructional 
leaders' and teachers are not offered appropriate opportunities for 
shared-decision making. ^ 

An investigation pf ' ifadtprs inherent in the workplace is essential 
if policy makers are;^1^b4||^tpvided with the data necessary to take' 
corrective action and rortlier ^ the state's comatment to educational 
quality. The Task Force believes that a study should be undertaken 
iimediately to examine the worj^lace, analyze why it is not conducive to 
retaining talented careerrT^&fented men and women, and to develop 
reconnendations for inprovements which can be made in the school 
environment and the teacher's profession. 



Xlir. PUBLIC INPOPMATION CAMPAiaT 

GIVEN THE NEED FOR QUALITY TEACHERS AND THE NEED TO, 
COUNTER ^SPEFCEPTIONS ABOUT TEACHER SURPLUS, IT IS 
^RECCMMENdED THAT THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATIOT 
'^DEVELOP A PUBLIC INP0K4ATI0N CAMPAI(3^ TO HIGHLIC2iT 
THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING TO FLORIDA'S 
EDUCATIONAL FUTURE, INFORM THE PUBLIC OF-^-^THE 
CHALLENGES AND REWARDS OF' TEACHING, PROMOTE TOE 
RBCRUIIMENT^ OF HIQILY QUALIFIED TEACHER EDUCATION 
CANDIDATES INTO THE ARi3\S OF CRITICAL TEACHER 
SHORTAGE, AND PUBLICIZE THE AVAILABILITY OF TEACHER 
SCHOLARSHIP/LOANS. 

THIS PUBLIC INIX)PMATION CN^MW SHOULD CALL 
ATTENTIOJ TO THE SUPERIOR PEREORMAt>ieES OF TEAQIERS 
PRESENTLY IN THE FIELD^ AND PROVIDE A STATEWIDE 
EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING Ai^JARD TO THE OUTSTANDING 
INDIVIDUAL IN FLORIDA. THIS AWARD SHOUID BE GIVEN 
TO THAT TEACHER, SELECTED BY FACULTY, ADMINIS- 
TRATIOJ, AND THE PUBLIC, WHO MOST REFLECTS THE 
DEDICATIOSI AND EXCEIXENCE REPRESENTATIVE OF QUALITY-*" 
TEACHING PERFORMANCE. FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS SHOULD^ 
BE AWARDED TO THE STATE'S OUTSTANDING TEACHER, 
$2,000 TO EACH. OF THE RUNNER-UPS, AND $1,000 TO EACH - 
DISTRICT'S NOMINEE. « . * ■ 

FUTURE '^TEACHfiRS OF AMERICA . CLUBS SHOUID • BE 
ENCOURAGED AND REDEVEIDPED ^IN LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
TO PRD\/IDB SECONDARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH 
INFORMATION REGARDING THE CABEER OF TEACHING AND. TEffi 
OPPORTUNITY TO .PRACTICE WORKING WITH STUDENTS. . 



, * There is little doubt that public faith.in. tJie ^quality of classroom 
teachers has been called into " question over the last; few years. The 
perception' has spread^ that this faithful ^public servant ~ once honored 
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•and respec±ed in the ocnmanity — is presently less qualified and 
conpetsit, aiv3 not capable of educating the youth of today. More than 
slightly tarnished, the pciblic image of teachers has begun to corrode* 

Traditional American folk wisdon has been uniquely anbivalent in 
its characterization of the school teacher. On one extrone, tte teacher 
has been viewed as hardworking, educated, usually underpaid, but 
diligently dedicated to iitparting those fundamental and incalculable 
skills students have needed to cope in an ever-changing wrld. 
Alternatively, the American school teacher has been cast as a misfit. 
Fran the early Ichabod Crane to the image of the prissy spinster school 
teacher, the familiar stock figures of teachers have endured their share 
of ridicule. The massive feminizaticHi of the ocojpation at the turn of 
the century forced the status of the occupation into an increasingly 
unique, yet uncertain, position. In general, teachers have never been 
accorded the status of the established professiais (law, medicine, etc.) 
but have been held in the public esteem occi5>ationally somev^re between 
the clergy and skillejd artl^^^ns. 

V/hile most parents encourage their children to respect teachers, 
historically this respect has been long on rhetoric and short in 
practice and has had the effect of polarizing feelings about educators 
and education. As a NEA official has echoed, "Americans value 
education, but they have never valued teachers" (Benderson, 1982) . 

Inproving the public iirage of teaching lies at the heart of any 
effort to ^iirprove the educational climate in the public schools. 
Targeting the mo.st effective ax>d expeditious point at which to intervene 
to affect the pi±)lic image of teachers will require an honest estimate 
both of the fundamental dynamics of the teaching profession and the 
feasibility of strategies directed toward enhancing the attractiveness 
of the occupation. Serious attenpts to alter this irage mast consider 
several important factors. 

First, reform attempts nust grcM out of an understanding of both 
the day-to-day and career- long concerns and realities of those who \vork 
within the profession. We mast take a long hard look at the structure 
of the occupation of teaching in Florida and the way teaching fits into 
the larger occupational landscape. Large nuirbers of quality recruits to 
teaching v;ill not be attracted to programs , regardless of their 
excellence, if the reward structure of this type of career investment is 
persistently undervalued in society. 

Second, serious effort must be made to fund a system of. training 
and practice at a level of excellence cannensurate with university 
visions and expectations. 

Third, it must be remembered that the entire structure of the 
educational system in the state exists, in effect, as a sij^port system 
for teachers in the field, providing them with ,the technical, physical, 
and professional resources that will allow them to do the best job 
possible. To do this, we mast make conspicuous demonstrations of the 
value we place on teachers' efforts. Teaching today is more demanding 
than ever; v;e must be carmitted to shewing our support for those who 



meet this challenge with creativity, cJedicatiori/ and the desire to 
motivate students persaially and academically. Be most mafce statewide 
efforts to highli^t the scope of quality teachi^ 'throughout Florida's 
public schools as a carplenent to reform strategies diirected torard 
iirproving the quality of teacher education programs. 
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CHaPIER SEVEN 
OONOJUSION 

The process of mproving the quality of teacher education in 
Florida is not one which has its beginning or ending in a single report. 
Instead, it must be a continuing endeavor in n^ed of constant 
reassessment. Ihe Task Force urges that this report not be set aside on 
the shelf and referenced as an interesting docunBnt. Instead, it hopes 
that the report will provide the basis for legislative and policy change 
in teacher education. 

The Task Force believes that in the past few ironths it has 
addressed the charge of the Legislature cotprehensively and systematicly 
and offered a* variety ¥^of strategies for fundanental irrprovenBnt. 
Whereas the Task Force marbership r^resented diverse interests from 
throughout Florida, the grojqp was held together by the conmon, clearly 
stated objective of iirproving the quality of teacher education in the 
state. Accordingly, the groi:p developed recarnBndation& under the 
constraints of tiire and msmbership diversity. 

The Task Force report deals with the future of Florida. No single 
profession has more direct bearing on the ability to ccpe with the 
corplex, dynamically changing society than does the teaching profession • 
The report cOTitains many specific recorrmendations for irrproving teaching 
and teacher education in Florida. It calls on several policy-making 
bodies — the State Board of Education, the Legislature, the Board of 
Regents, the Department of Education, the Education Standards 
Cormission , and others to act cooperatively to strengthen teacher 
education programs and standards* ^ 

V-^hile the Task^orce does not wish to devalue teachers educated out 
of state, it does rebognize that it is only within state prcxjrams that 
high preservice standards and the developcoe^t of new teachers 
specifically educated to meet the needs of Florida students can be 
ensured. With this in mind, the Task Force calls on the State Board of 
Education to establish as a policy goal that by 1986, Florida 
institutions vail produce at least ^ 5Q percent of the teachers needed 
each year to staff Florida schx)ls. \\ 

Finally, the Task Force urges that significant n^sures be taken to 
upgrade teaching and teacher education. .It hopes that Florida will use 
these reccmmendations as the basis on v*iich to establish a position of 
leadership among the states in quality teacher educaticxi programs* 
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AGENDA 



JOINT EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE TASK FORCE 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 

Monday, August 30, 1982 — 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Morris Hall, House Office Building (Room 21) 
Tallahassee, Florida 



L Call to Order and Determination of Quorum 9:00 a.m. 

II. VJelcome 

- Governor Bob Graham 

II L Opening Remarks 

- Dr. David Spence - Executive Director, 

Postsecondary Education Planning Commission 

IV. Related Studies and Activities 10-00 a-ni. 

A. Southern Regional - Education Board Task Force 
on Higher Education and the Schools - Final 
Recommendations 

- Kenneth H.* MacKay, Jr. - Task Force Chairman 

B. K-12/Postsecondary Education Cooperation - 
Postsecondary Education Planning Commission 
Final Report 

- Dr. Michael Armstrong 

C. Institute of Education - Status Report 

- Dr. Andrew ^Robinson 

D. Teacher Education Centers - Joint Legislative 
Oversight Study 

- Neal Berger, Michael O'Farrell 

— LUNCH BREAK — 

E. Teacher Education Center Study (Education 1:00 p.m. 
Standards Commission) - Status Report 

- Dr. Richard Holihan 

F. Office of Teacher Education, Certification, 
and Staff Development - Status Report 

- Dr. Garfield Wilson 

V. Task Force Organizational Business ' ^ 2:30 f^m. 

A. Elect Chairman - . ^ , . - 

B. Establish Meeting Dates and Locations 

C. Devise Study Outline 



erIc 



'VI. Announcements and Miscellaneou?^ 

VII. Adjournment . - ^-"^^ P-^'^- 



Agenda 

JOINT EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE TASK FORCE 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION -QUALITY IMPROVEMENT - - - ^ 

^ Monday, September 27, 1982.-- 9:00 a.m. 

Salon E, Tampa Marriott. Hotel 
Tampa, Florida 

I. Call to Order, Review of Minutes, Review of Agenda - 9:00 a.m. 

II. Opening R^arks - Dr. Armando Henriquez, Chairman, Task Force 9:15 a.m. 

III. Membership discussion regarding the Task Force's charge from 9:30 a.m. 

their perspective 

« 

^ BRE^ 10:30 a.m. 

IV. Organizational .Activities 10:45 a.m. 

^A. .Areas of Interest Survey-Staff report 

"^B. Taxoncffny 

C. Selection of Vice-Chainnen 

D. Study Panel identification and assignment - 

E. Assignment of future meeting dates 

LUN-ai break' --- 11:50 a.m. 

V. Presentation: Florida Management Council - Associate Deputy 1:00 p.m. 

Commissioner, Cecil Golden 

VI. Presentation: Florida Association of Teacher Educators, Report on 1:45 p.m. 
discussion of Task Force - L>tui Gold and Jeffrey Hoffman 

Presentation: Summary' of activities of Maryland Conmission on 2:05 p.m. 
N the Improvements of Teacher Quality and Commission on Education, 
University of California at Berkeley - Staff 

/ BREAK 2:50 p.m. 



VIII. Study Panels meet to organize . 3:00 p.m. 

IX. Suninar>' and Adjournment 4:15 p.m. 
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JOINT EXECUTIVE m tEqiSJ4TI\^ T^J^ ?ft|e| 
FOR TEACHER ED.UGATION QUAL;|^' IQpq^l^ff 

Monday, October 18, 1982 — 8:2lft - 3;45 f,,m« 

Duval Room, Hp,«t int^?Txa<;ip,ti8il ^tg^ 
'Tanpa, PXqti^?i 

I. Call to Order, Review of Minutes, ^vX?^ af ^^Pii^ §^30 a.o. 

II. Review of the October 6th Meeting with Legl^,X<t^Y§ S^aff 8;4Q a^m* 

- Rick Alterman 

III, Teacher Education Program Approval Prqceas 9iC\P a.^i. 

A- Dr, Fred Milton, Florida Department of EdMcatipq 
Dr, Sue Freedman, Task Force Staff 

BREA^f 

IV. Teachers for Florida Schools Per^ppq^l Efpjecftqng ^R^i 1Q;P0. a.ta. 

Recommendations regarding Selection Standay^g z 
Education Standards Commission 

V, Funding Universities and Colleges of Educatipp - l(\;3Q a.m, 

Dr, Carl Blackwell, Director of Budgets, State 
University System 

VI, Teacher Education Programs: An Analysis apd ?re3cri^tipn a?!*, 

- Professor B,0, Smith 

LUNCH BREAK 12; 15 p,m. 

VII, Study Panel Reports * ^•■''^ 

A, Dean David Smith 

B, Father James McCartney 

C, Dean Bill Katzenmeyer 

VIII, Study Panel Meetings 1?^^ P'^* 

A, Discuss conceptual issues needed to ex^jjecl; 

B, Organize frameworks to carry out ex^qi|||a{3[.pn| 

C, Assign tasks to staff and member3btp; 

D, Decide on future committee meetings; 

E, Plan future agendas; 

F, Identify future meeting sites, 

IX. Full Task Force meets to discuss future aggpda 3; 15 p.m. 

X. Adjournment ^'^^ P*®* 
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Agenda 



JOINT EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE TASK FORCE 
FOR TEACHEil EDUCATION QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 

Wednesday, November 10, 1982 ~ 8:30 a.m. - 3:45 p.m. 
Boca Ciega Bay Room, Admiral Benbow Hotel 
Tampa, Florida 

I. Call to Order, Review Minutes, Review Agenda, Staff Update 8:30 a.m. 

II. Developments in Teacher Education: The Case for Extended 8:45 a.m. 

Programs - Dean Dale Scannell, School of EUucation, 
University of Kansas 

III. Education as a Developing Profession - Professor Robert 9:30 a.m. 

B. Howsam, University of Houston 

BREAK 

IV. Major Governance, Funding, and Staff Development Policy 10:30 a.m. 

Issues in Teacher Preparation Programs - Professpr 
Jack Gant, President, American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Educatioti (AACTE) and Dean, College of 
Education, Florida State University 

V. Teacher Preparation in a Private Institution of Higher 11:15 a.m. 

Education - Dean Lou Kleinman, » School of Education, 
University of Miami 

LUNCH 

* 

VI. Comments and Observations on Improving Florida's Teacher 1:15 p.m. 

Education Programs - Senator Jack Gordon 

VII. Committee Meetings 2:00 p.m. 

VIII. Committee Reports 3:15 p.m. 

Program - David Smith 
Personnel - Father James McCartney 
Governance - Bill Katzenmeyer 

^ IX. General Wrap-up and Future Meetings - 3:30 p.m. 

X. Adjournment 3:45 p.m. 
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Agenda 

JOINT EXECUTIVE AHD LEGIStATIYE TASK TOICE ' 
FOR TEACffiR ^UeAT^ON-QUAiaI# fflPHOVaiBtlT - 

Sunday, December 5, 1982 ~ 5:00 p.m. • 7:00 p.a. 
Monday, December 6, 1982 ~ 8:30 a;ii» - 3:45 p.m, 
Duval Room, Host International Hotel 
Tampa, Florida 

December 5, 1982 

I, Task Force discussion of preliminary recommendationa 5:00 p»m» 

December 6, 1982 

I, Call to order, review of minutes, staff update 8:30 a.m» 

II, Teacher Education Programs: The Arts and Science Perspective 8:45 a.m. 
Dean James Strange, College of Arts and Letters, University , 
of South Florida 

III, Governance, Funding and Teacher Preparation 9:25 a.m. 

Programs: A University-wide Perspective 

A. Dr, Steve Altman, Vice-President of Academic Affairs, 
Florida International University 

B, Dr, Robert Bryan, Vice-President of Academic Affairs, 
University of Florida 

BREAK 10:50 a,m, 

IV, Teacher Education Programs: Perspectives from Florida's 11:00 a.m. 

Teachers Unions 

A, Mr- Cy Wingrove, President, FTP-NEA 

B, Mr. James Geiger, First Vice-President, FEA-UNITED 

LUNCH 12:15 p.m* 

V, Update on Issue Ubi "Differential Funding for Colleges of 1:15 p.m. 

Education", Dr, Bruce Peseau 

VI. Committee meetings ^ ^'^O P*™* 

VII. Connnittee reports 2sl5 p.m. 

VIII. General Discussion - Full Task Force 2:30 p.m. 



IX. Adjournment 
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Agenda 

JOINT EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE TASK FORGE' 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION QUALITY IMPROVEbENT 

Thursday, January 6, 1983 — 1:00 fiCm. - 5:00 p.m. 
Friday, January 7, 1983 ~ 8:30 a.Hn. - 3:15 p.m. 
415 House Office Building 
Tallahassee, Florida^ 



January 6 

I. Call to Order, Review of Minutes, Staff Update 
II. General Membership Discussion 

A. Outline of Report 

B. List of Concerns 

C. Issue Matrix 

D. Expanded Drafts of 13 Approved Concepts 

E. New Concepts Developed by Writing Committee 

F. Introduction of concepts from Individual Members 

III. Adjournment 
IV. 'Optional Committee Meet*fiigs 



1:00 p.m. 



5:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 



January 7 

I. Call to Order 
II. General Membership Discussion Continued 
Discussion of Future Task Fgp^e Meetings 



III. 



LUNCH 

IV. Dr. Barbara W. Newell, Chancellor, State University 
System of Florida 

V. Dr. Leedell Neyland, Vice President of Academic Affairs 
and Dean, College of Humanities and Social Science 

VI. Dr. William L. Proctor, President, Flagler College, 

Representing The Independent Colleges and Universities 
of Florida 

VII. Open Discussion 

VIII. Adjournment 



8:30 a.m. 
8:45 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. 



1:00 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 
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Agenda 

JOINT EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE TASK FORCE 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION QUALITY IMPROVEMENT, . 

Wednesday, January 26, 1983—^ 1:00 p.Tn. - 7:00 p.m. 
Thursday, January 27, 1983 — 8:30 a.m. - 3:15 p.m. 
16 House Office Building 
Tallahassee Florida 



January 26th 

I. Call to Order, Review of Minutes IjOO p.m.' 

II. Report and Discussion of "Differential Funding for 

Colleges of Education", Dr. Bruce Peseau 1:10 p.m. 

III. Staff Update^ij^ l!55 p.m. 

IV. General Membership Discussion 2:25 p.m. 

A. Revised Recommendations 

1. Improving Teacher Education Programs 

2. Strengthening Florida's Teacher Certification 

Exam 

3. University Commitment to Teacher Education 

4 . Scholarships 

B. New Recommendations 

1. . Recognition and Certification c3f Teachers 
of Excellence 

2. The Impact of Administrative Leadership 

3. Teacher Education Program Admission's 

Requirement 

4. Program Review and Program Approval 

5. Funding 

6. Dr. Zimpher's Report/ Certification 

Standards 

7. Critical Shortages 

8. Florida Teacher Corp 

9. Promotion and Salary 

10. Conjmunity Colleges 

11. Vocational Certification 

12. Analyzing the Workplace 

13. Reduction in Tuition Costs for Teacher's 

Dependents 

V. Nvljournment ^-'^^ P-^* 

January 27th 

I. Call to order, Re>kew of Day's Activities 8:30 a.m. 

II. Continuation of January 26th general membership 

discussion 8:40 a.m. 

LUNCH 

(12:00 - 1:00) 

III. Discussion of Final Report 

- Outline 

- Recommendations . * 1:00 p.m. 

"1 *1 

IV. Adjournment 3:15 p.m. 
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Agenda 

JOINT EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE TASK FORCE 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 

Thursday, February 10, 1983 — 9:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Friday, February 11, 1983 ~ 9:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 
Senate Room A 
Senate Office Building 
Tallahassee , Florida \ 

February 10 \ 

I. Task Force Orientation to Public' Hearing ,9:30 a.m. 

II • Public Hearing 10:00 aitm. 

Ill* Lunch Break 12:00 a.m* 

IV* Public Hearing 1:30 p.m* 

V\ Adjournment ' 4:00 p. m, 

February 11 

I. Call to Order, Review of Minutes, Staff Update 9:00 a.m. 

II. Public Heading: General Discussion 9:15 a.m* 

V r 

III* Lunch Break 11:45 a.m, 

IV* Public Hearing: General Discussion ^ 1:00 p.m. 

V. Adjournment 2:00 p.m. 
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Agenda 



JOINT EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE TASK FORCE 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 

Friday March 4, 1983 

9:00 AM-2:00 PM' ^ 
Room 215, House Office Building 
Tallahassee, FL 



Call to Order, Review of Minutes, Staff 9:00 AM 
Update 

Staff Report on Visits to Various Post 9:15 AM 
Secondary Institutions 

Review of Final Report Draft and Discussion 9:30 AM 
of Minority Report 

LUNCH - 

Identification of Implementation Tasks I'-OO PM 

and Strategies 



Adjournment 
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2:00 PM 
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Appendix B 

INDIVIDUALS WHO MADE PRESENTATIONS TO 
TASK FORCE 



Hi 
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INDIVIDUALS WHO MADE PRESENTATIONS 
TO TASK FORCE 



Steve Altman 

Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
Florida International University 

^yxhael Armstrong 

Posbsecondary Education Planning Coimnission 

Neal Berger ^ 

Staff, House Committee on" Education, K-12 

Carl. Blackwell 

Budg^" Director, State University System 
Robert Bryan 

VicB President for Academic Affairs 
University of Florida 

Jack Cant 

President, American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and Dean of College 
of Education, Florida State University 

James Geiger 

1st Vice President, Florida Education 
Association /United 

Cecil Golden 

Florida Council on Educational Management 
Jack Gordon 

Chairperson, Senate Education Committee 

Bob Graham 
Governor of Florida 

Richard Holihan 

Education Standards Commission 

Robert Howsam n 
University of Houston 

Lou Kleinman 

Dean, School of Education, University 
of Miami 

Kenneth Buddy McKay 

Southern Regional Education Board 



Fred Milton 

Department of Education, Program Approval 
Barbara Newell 

Chancellor, State University System 

Leedell Neyland . 

Acting Vice-President for Academic 
Affairs, Florida A&M University 

Michael O'Farrell 
Staff Director, Senate Education 
Committee 

Paul Parker v 
Department of EducatioffW^mmunity 
Colleges Division 

Bruce Peseau 
University of Alabama 

William Proctor 

President, Flagler College, Inde- 
pendent Colleges of Florida 

Andrew Robinson 
Institute of Education 

Dale Scannell 

Dean, School of Education, University 
of Kansas 

B, 0, Smith 

Professor Emeritus, University of 
South Florida 

James Strange 

Dean, College of Arts and Letters, 
University of South Florida 

Garfield Wilson 

Department of Education, Director of 
Teacher Education, Certification and 
Staff Development 

Cy Wingrove 
President, FTP-NEA 
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Appendix C 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARIES OF CONSULTANTS' 
REPORTS 
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DIFFERENTIAL FUNDING FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN FLORIDA UNIVERSITIES 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This is a ^ummary of the principal issues and findings of a study of the 
status, productivity, and funding of Teacher Education in nine puFTic universities" 
in Florida, Th^ study was submitted in January, 1983 to the governance conimittee 
of the Joint Executive and Legislative Ta^ Force for Teacher Education Quality 
Improvement, This summary includes five areas: (1) the principles of adequacy 
and equity in funding public education, (2) the judgments of leaders in Florida 
concerning Teacher Education, (3) an analysis of qualitative and quantitative 
data on Teacher Education in Florida, (4) comparisons with Teacher Education 
data nationally, and (5) problems and recommendations derived from 1-4, above, 

V 

Adequacy and Equity 

The principles of adequacy and equity apply to the funding of all public 
services, including elementary-secondary ani higher education, mental health, 
and other state functions- The adequacy or funding is a derivative of both how 
much money is available and cost standards based on past experience and national 
or regional comparisons. In funding public education in Florida, formula weights 
are usid \ji differentiate the costs and complexity of programs in elementary- 
secondary schools. Forty-four weights are used to differentiate costs among 
regular^special, voca.tional, and other program types; these weights range from 
1.000 to 16,000. Higher education also recognizes differentials according to 
discipline (Teacher Education, Engineering, Nursing, etc.) and level (lower 
division, upper division, graduate). The use of the weighting system has resulted 
in quite consis^t^ costs per FTE student in basic K-12 programs throughout the 
public 'school systems. Such consistent patterns of expenditures are not evident 
throughout public higher education, however. 

Throughout the U.S., the adequacy principle is applied by sharing the costs 
of public education. For elementary-secondary schools, the legislature 
authorizes funds from state revenues and the community is required to generate 
a minimally specified amount. In higher education, the legislature also 
authorizes state revenues and the universities are required to generate specified 
amounts through tuition charges to students. .^.^ 

\ 

The equity principle concerns how each school flistrict, university, or 
individual student is assured its fair share of the resources available. These — - 
minimum foundations are intended to guarantee that every student, regardless of 
where he lives or to which program he is assigned or chooses, ,will. have a 
minimally equitable amount to provide his educational services. Legislators 
make decisions based on the principles of adequacy and equity when they authorize 
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state funds to guarantee that the wealth of the state will support each student, 
some at a minimal level and others at higher levels because of their special 
handicaps or more complex and costly programs. This substantially reduces 
political favoritism. Moreover, the legislature exercises its oversight 
responsibility to ensure compliance with the intent of the legislators. This 
oversight is highly structured in the case of Florida elementary-secondary 
education, but very weak in relation to higher education. 



Judgments of Leaders in Florida 

Nineteen leaders from Florida public universities, the DOE, BOR, PEPC, 
and the legislative staff were interviewed. The focus was on qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of Teacher Education. The consensus of those judgments 
were that 

1. There is a strong relationship between the resources and quality of 
university programs. 

2. There is virtually no accountability required of universities on how 
funds are spent by programs. 

3. Teacher Education probably generates far more resources than it 
receives as budgets. 

4. Teacher Education is funded poorly because it is considered to be 
primarily classroom-didactic or nature. 

5. The quality and extent of Teacher Education clinical experiences 
is deficient. 

6. Teacher Education suffers from a very poor image within universities 
and the state, possibly because it has lacked adequate resources to do 
a better job. 

7. Teacher Education is a legitimate and necessary function of universities 
along with other professional programs. 

8. Program quality reviews by the DOE and BOR reveal abundant and severe 
weaknesses of Teacher Education programs, but there has been no 
planned program to correct them. 

9. Severe shortages exist in some K-12 teaching specializations, and this 
will probably become much worse soon. 

10. Most university reward systems (promotion, tenure, salary) penalize 

Teacher Education for being more oriented to service to school systems 
than to publication productivity. 
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Teacher Education in Florida 



Two Teacher Education program review reports considered to be typical were 
analyzed. These were completed by the DOE for all programs in April 1983. One 
program had 117 needed improvements cited and the other 99. These were 
identified as deficiencies, in equipment, materials, staffing to teach and 
supervise clinical experiences, support staff, and curriculum modernization. 
Correcting those deficiencies requires a planned program of improvement, adequate 
funding, and monitoring and evaluation of results. 



Productivity and costs of academic programs are closely associated. Higher 
education data provided by the State University System shows that credit hour 
productivity standards per FTE faculty for Teacher Education are among the 
highest of all disciplines. The continued practice of incremental budgeting 
for previously underfunded Teacher Education programs only exacerbates problems 
of poor quality. Teacher Education is classified as the least costly and 
easiest to deliver, primarily through a classroom lecture mode. Florida Teacher 
Education pi^ograms produce seven times more upper division than lower division 
credit hours, yet it is compared to other programs which have lesser ratios.^ 
The cost per credit hour in Teacher Education among Florida's nine universities 
yields a ratio of as much as 7':1 from highest to lowest-- more than for other 
disciplines. This is clear evidence that university administrators are 
permitted great discretion in deciding at what level their programs will be 
funded. If Florida Teacher Education students completed an academic year of 
coursework in their major college in 1980-81, the direct costs of instruction 
would have been only $787 at the lower division level, $1029 for upper division, 
and $1^02 for graduate level. This compared with average annual direct costs 
^ of $1482 for K-12 regular students and $2122 for K-12 vocational programs. 
Even a year of graduate studies in Teacher Education was 12% less than for a 
regular K-12 student; the upper division cost was 31% less, and the lower 
division cost was 47% less. 



Florida Teacher Education and National Data 



Three Florida Teacher Education programs, at UF, FSU, and FAU provided data, 
along with 66 other universities in 37 states, for my annual studies of 
productivity and funding. Several primary indicators have been identified which 
relate resources to productivity. When these three Florida Teacher Education 
programs were compared to the other universities nationally, it revealed that 
the Florida programs had significantly higher levels of productivity and^ 
substantially less resources than the average. On 8 of the 15 productivity 
observations, two of the Florida programs ranked in the first and second stanines, 
or higher than 90% of all other universities. Florida programs achieved this 
with less funds for salaries, fewer support personnel, and less operating funds 
per FTE faculty. These Florida programs are seriously underfunded for what they 
produce, and it <^ be inferred that other Teacher Education programs in Florida 
are probably in the same or worse condition. Students in these Florida programs 
pay a much higher proportion of the direct costs of their education from their ^ 
pockets in the form of tuition than the national average. 
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ons 



Teacher Education must be tnore cliaji^conceptualized and described as 
clinical, rather than classroom in mode. Onfce the nature of the program and 
its learning experiences* is explained, it can be translated into staffing and 
other funding-related requirements. As a result, the program complexity and 
cost weights for Teacher Education should be significantly increased. Criteria 
for accomplishment of program objectives and evaluation of the quality of that 
achievement must be integral to program design, to ensure faculty and university 
accountability for the effective use of state funds. 

Incremental budgeting of Teacher Education must be abandoned in favor of 
program budgeting. Minimum standards must be set for program costs, either on 
a per-SCH or per-FTE student basis, differentiated by level. The universities 
must be subjected to more specific legislative oversight to ensure that Teacher 
Education — and .every academic program — receives an adequate and equitable share 
of the state funds. The priorities of university administrators should not 
supercede the intent of the Legislature. Every student, regardless of which 
academic major they c'hoose or which university they attend, should be guaranteed 
a minimally adequate funding base to provide a quality program. Florida higher 
education can design criteria and processes for assessing the relationship 
between funding and productivity. Improved quality of Teacher Education and 
better teachers for Florida schools can result from that effort. 




Bruce A. Peseau 
University, Alabama 
February 7, 1983. 
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TEACHER CERTIFICATION 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY OF REPORT. 
TREPARED TOR^THE' TASK FORCE BY 
DR. NANCY LUSK ZIMPHER 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
JANUARY 1983 / 



s related to 
nature of 
r reform from 
r reform are 



The report presents a national perspective pf 'current iss 
teacher certification and teacher competence. It focuses on th 
discontent over certification and quality issues /and ^the call f 
the public and the profession. Further the proppsed measures f 
cast in relation to the state's mandate to assure teacher .competence and 
specific changes that are and can be made in certification prot^dures which 
coul^l guai^tee quality controls. Finally, reform measures which relate 
specifically to Florida certification are recommended by the consultant 



Current Ferment in Teaehex- Certification 

i 

In the mid-seventies there was a wave of teacher certification reform in 



in regard 
new standards 



Oregon, California, Kentucky, Minnesota and OhioL particularly 

to teacher certification control issues and the development of _ 

for teacher preparation. In the late seventies and into the present, state 
reform is even more specific: South Carolina adopted the National Teachers 
Examination, the efficacy of which was appealed arid approved7T)yl the Supreme 
Court. This activity was capped off by that state's adoption last year of 
the Educator Improvement Act — an act which strengthened teacher training, 
certification, employment and evaluation procedures. In Oklahoma,, Bill 1706 
was used to raise standards, implement competency tests, and prcfvid^ aaj-ntemship 
and inservice. New York State formulated its own competency based teacher 
education program and wrote into law a multi-layer approach to teacher 
certification, including ultimately competency assessment. The combination 
of teacher shortages and lack of teacher quality have moved three states to 
make significant attempts at teacher competence rewards' through merit pay, 
in California, Arizona and over the last year, .in Texas. This long list of 
states where improvements have occurred would not be complete without 
recognition of Florida's accomplishments in this area, including the 
implementation of teacher competency te$ts, and an entry-year beginning 
teacher program. 
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State Control of Teacher Certification 

The nature and weight of standards for certification as established in 
the fifty states vary, as do processes for procuring the certificate. 
Accordingly, certification processes in the states are administered by state 
education agencies, delegated such authority by state legislatures and state 
lay boards of education. The credentialing process typically includes an 
assessment of the university transcript of a teacher candidate against a 
particular set of course and experience requirements. A second, more typical 
vehicle for certification is referred to as the "approved pro'gram approach." 
In this case, the teacher candidate must be graduated from a teacher 
preparation institution which is "approved" by the state to prepare teachers. 
This being the case, the candidate is automatically certificated upon 
graduation. In the U.S., state systems for certification vary, as do the 
nature of various sets of standards and the preparation of teachers. To 
improve the mobility of a teacher from one state to another, there is 
reciprocity among 35 states. Such reciprocity allows certificate holders 
from one state to more easily procure a certificate to practice in another 
state. 

In short, the state must assure the public that its teachers are 
personally fit and professionally competent; that is, that certification 
procedures produce teachers who meet minimal standards of professional 
competence. The major patterns of teacher certification practice include: 

1. completion of specified courses 

2. program approval procedures, relied upon 

at least partially in 46 states ^ 

3. written examinations (i.e., competency tests) 

4. evaluation of competencies through competency- 
based teacher education programs. • ^ 



Changes in Certification Procedures 

This section of the report addresses the range of recommended changes 
which help states address their full responsibility to assure teacher personal 
fitness and professional competence. 

a. Competency Testing 

Testing for certification is a very popular improvement device which 
18 states require or will require of applicants for teacher certification. 
Several states are using the National Teacher .Examination which was created 

t 
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in 1976; others have developed their own. Tests are used for mastery of 
subject matter and more frequently as a measure of coi<[^etency of basic 
communication, ^computation, and pedagogical skills* 

b. Raise Standard for Admission to Teacher Education 

Efforts at high adniissionorequirements are misguided if these 
requirements are not marked with\^incentives that will enhance recruitment 
procedures. Short of* this combined effort, we do little more than create at 
teacher shortage. 

In a recent propo^l of the Council^t^ Chief State School Officers 
(Sdanlon, et al, 1982), \a creation of teachex shortage is exactly the 
prescription for what ai\s the teaching \profes&ion. In short this proposal 
posits that state educatioh^epartments deliberately create teacher shortages 
by raising the standards skills tests... to force school districts to 
compete for the available teachers with higher wages, which in turn woulcf 
attract higher caliber studentV-into the profession. 

c. Strengthening Program Approval \^ 

Specifically, state prpgram approval places responsibill^ty for assuring 
competence on the, institution and presents assessment of a particular insti- 
tution against a set of state views. The process needs standards which address 
empirically based criteria. In defense, of working toward more improved pro- 
gram approval mechanisms, the latitiide offered by descriptive standards, as . 
opposed to rules and prescriptions, given our still emerging knowledge base, 
allows the traditional pluralism of institutional preparation to Nourish 
within a set of common standards, (Freeman, 1980) 

Without creating unnecessarily arbitrary standards, thja^^^ i^^a ■ Q & / 
Freeman and others is that the state credentialing process ca^ and ought 
to include a comprehensive and mandatory system for reviewing jdhe process 
(i.e., the program) by which teachers become credepjfe^led , by (seeking insti- 
tutional evidence of the reliability and validity of the training program 
toward the production of competent oteachers . 



d. The Entry Year Internship ^nd Extended Programs 

It is not hard to justify the expansion of teacher education programs if 
one only looks at recent legislation qn the preparation of all teachers in 
working with mainstreamed students, or at the current social issues such as 
familiarity with cultural diversity, bilingual populations, or the increased 
emphasis at all levels on the basit skills. These extensions fc/cus on the 
need for more real and simulated experiences for teachers, a movement fostered 
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by teachers who feel that a more theoretically based curriculum does not 
adequately prepare them for the reality of the classroom* 

Other areas addressed in the repor|: where changes can be made to ^ 
strengthen teacher education and certification include inservlce programs, 
teacher education curriculum, teacher incentives and rewards, and the 
standard reaction of specialization requij^ements, 

*\ •Recoramendat ion s 



In the final ^section of the report a recommendation was posed on 
behalf of the Joint\jxecutive and Legislative Task Force for Teacher Educa- 
tion Quality Improvement that would involve policy decisions in the Florida 
legislature Regarding teacher certification and teacher competence. Rather 
than proposing mulHple recommendations that speak to separate issues raised 
in this report and by critical actors interviewed in the state, one omnibus 
recommendation is presented, with** implications for each of the issues raised^ 
in the previous section* 

Because broad-based reform in the structure and 
operation of teacher education is the only effective 
' vehicle- for long-term improvement of the teaching force, 
the Task Force recommends a major redesign of the state's 
program approval process. 

Accordingly, public and private institutitlas within 
the state of Florida which offer teacher preparation, pro- 
grams shall stand for State Department of Education program 
approval at fi^ve-year intervals* Graduation from approved 
programs shall constitute the primary vehicle for acquiring 
an initial teaching certificate* Failure of a teacher can- 
^didate to be recommended for certification, by the degree- ^ 
granting institution will disallow the candidate from 
receiving a Florida initial teaching certificate* 

Standards for program approval shall be promulgated 
in the following areas: 

a* organization 

program ^ * ^ , 

c, faculty service 

d* student admission/retention and service 
e* resources and facilities 
f, evaluaton 
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Standards will reflect the emerging knowledge base in 
teacher education, and will provide for evaluation of 
potential and performance at 1) admission to. the univer- 
sity, 2) admission to the teacher education program, 
3) ; prior to student teaching, and 4) after demonstrated 
competence in a teaching position. All. evaluative results 
will be a reflection on institutional and' individual 
competence. 

Administration of the prcigram approval process will 
be the responsibility of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Institutional visitation teams, representative of the 
profession shall provide for the standards validat'ion function. 

Because the development of new program approval 
, standards will require significant redesign of teacher 
education programs in Florida institutions, the legis- 
lature shall provide enabling resources to assist 
universities in standards compliance. The redesign process, 
including the development of an agreed upon set of standards, 
shall be implemented with the next five years. 
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INDIVIDUALS TESTIFYING AT PUBLIC 
HEARING 
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Individuals Testifying at 
Public bearing 
February 10, 1983 



Dr, Carl Backman 

Acting Dean of the College of Education, University of West Florida 

Mr. Gordon Bensen 

Educational Testing Service 

Dr. Peter Cistone , ' 

Dean of the College of Education, Florida International University 

Dr. James Coffee 

Director of Teacher Education, Stetson University 

Dr. Tom Denmark 

Professor, Florida State University 

Mr. Harrison Edinger ^^^f^^"""*"""^^ 

Teacher, Orange Co^ty Public jSchools 

Dr. Paul Eggen 

Professor, University of North Florida 

Dr. Tom Fisher ' ' ^ r^^i 

Administrator for Student Assessment Services, Department of Education 

Dr. Jack Gant 

Dean of the College of Education, Florida State University 

Dr. Joseph Martin ^ ,^ 

Dean of the College of Education, Florida A&M University 

Dr. Barbara Spector , tt ^ 4^ 

Science Education Faculty, Florida International University 

Dr. Stafford Thompson ^ ... 
Administrator for Program Development and Evaluation, 
Division of Community Colleges, Department of Education 

Dr. Garfield Wilson - , ^ ^4 

Director of the Office of Teacher Education, Certification 
and Staff Development, Department of Education . 

' Mr . Cy Wingrove 

President, FTP-NEA 
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Appendix E 

SUMMARY pHARTS RELATED TO TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM FUNDING 
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Sumncary Cliart 
Dr* Brune Peseau's Analvsis of 
Iteachec Edncatim E5q)enditures 



^S^e of Florida's public universities (University of Floridaf- 
Florida State University and Florida Atlantic University) sillied 
data for a national study of teacher education funding. Ihe following 
chart cotpares results on selected variables from the three Florida 
institutions vdth national norms from sixty nine participating land grant 
institutions . 



ODst per unweighted semester credit hour: 

Infean Rank 

Florida Institution A 53.27 18th 

Florida Institution B 29.47 ' 56th 

Florida Institution C . 23.84 63rd 
National Mean 45.073 

Cost per undergraduate full tine equivalent student: 

Mean , Rank 

Florida Institution A 1662 18th 

Florida Institution B 919 56th 

Florida Institution C 744 63rd 
National Mean 1406.27 

Unweighted senester credit hour per full tim6 equivalent faculty: 

V * 

Mean Ran^ 

Florida Institution A 376.79 42nd 

Florida Institution B 341.22 56th 

Florida Institution C 333.72 58th 
National Mean 430.537 

Wteight6d serrester credit hours per full time equivalent faculty: 

^^5an Rank 

Florida Institution A 702.31 53rd 

Florida Institutibn B ' 1229.96 18th 

Florida Institution C 1567.53 -^f~ 9th 
National tfean / ' 970.97 

Institutional Catplexity Index (Productivity fomula) 



Florida Institution A 
H Florida Institution B 
Florida Institution C 
National tfean 



Mean 


Rank 


1.76 


49th 


3.62 


5th 


4.70 


1st 


2.33 





o 
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Tuition as percent 



of undergrac3uate 



academic year cost 



^fean Rank 

Florida Institution A .61 35th 

Florida Institution B 1.34 5th 

Florida Institution C 1.07 . ' 7th 
National ^fean .684 



Average undergraduate class size: 

Mean Rank 

Florida Institution A - ' 18.00' "39th 

Florida Institution B 16.34 43rd 

Florida Institution C 33.09 1st 
National ^fean < 18.476 

Average' graduate class size: 

Nfean Rank 

Florida Institution A 12.24 24th 

Florida Institution B 5.61 56th 

Florida Institution C 15.40 9th 
National ^fean 10.90 
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Summary Chart - 
Comparison of Teacher Education 
and K-12 Student Cost 



' TCHR.. ED. " N PUB. SCH. TE% DIFF. 

UF/LD- $ 784 ' $1482 -47 

UD 1050 -29 

FSU/LD 2162 +46 

UD 1264 -15 

FAMU/LD 311 -89 

UD 1538 +04 

USF/LD 1066 -28 

UD ^ 968 -35 
FAU/LD 

UD 1139 . -23 

UWF/LD 1045 -29 

UD 1045 . -29 

UCF/LD 520 -65 

UD 580 -61 

FIU/LD 

UD 997 -33 

UNF/LD 

UD 1014 -32 



SUS/LD $ 787 $1482 -47 

SUS/UD $1029 $1482 -31 
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Appendix F 

1982-83 TEACHER SALARY 
RANGES 
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1982-83, TEACHER SALARY RANGES 



The teacher salary ranges shown on the reverse side 
of this brief have been obtained from the salary sche- 
dules submitted annually by the Florida public school 
•distr-icts- to t1ie--D±vislt)Tr~of-Pub^tic Schoolsv^-These 
data have been analyzed to determine minimum and 
maximum salaries paid to instructional personnel; 
however, individual districts allow varying salary 
supplements \hich are not reflected in these figures. 




NOTE: This Statistical' Brief will supply the user 
with the most recent data available pertaining to 
teacher salaries* For further information, please 
contact Virginia Barnes, Educational Data Analyst, 
Education Information Services /Management Informa- 
tion systems. Program Su0ort Services, 275 Knott 
Building, Tallahassee, /^rida 32301, Ph. (904) 
487-^^280. 



DIVISION OF PUDUC SCHOOLS 
Eckjcation Infomnation Services 



FLORI DA: A STATE OF EDUCATION Al DI STINCTION. "On t statewide average, educational achievement in the State 
of Florida will equal that of the upper quartile of states within five years, as indicated by commonly accepted criteria of 

— " ~ - Ad#rt«d4Suteioif4ofEdMC«i*iirJt«-30,itll- 

attainment, 



FLORIDA 
1982^83 TEACHER SALARY RANGES 



bachelor's 



master's 



SPECIALIST 



DOCTORATE 



MAX 



-HAT" 



ALACHUA 
BAKER 
BAY 
^ BRADFORD 
BREVARD» 



12.521 
^ 12.900 

^•.<4^43.529 



22.419 
17.755 
21.330 
18.110 
20.60a*^ 



13.833 
14.100 
14.701 
13.450 
15,400 



24.768 
18.955 
22.501 
19.260 
-22.000 



14.906 
. 14.700 
15.522 
14,100 
16.000 



26.689 
19.555 
23,323 
19,910 
22.600 



TOR 



16J)99 
15.300 
16.443 
14.900 
16.600 



23,824 
20.155 
24.144 
20,710 
23.200 



BROWARD * 




22.800 


13.018 


24.260 


13.400 


20.953 


15.478 


26,720 


CALHOUN 




19.000 


14.200 


20.000 


W.900 


20.700 


15.600 


21,400 


CHARLOTTE 




19.802 


14.839 


21.783 


15.787 


22.731 


16.882 


' 23,826 


CITRUS 




18.449 


14.433 


20.331 


15.515 


21.856 


16.679 


23,495 


CLAY 




20.000 


14.100 


21.000 


14.800 


21.400 






COLLIER 




21.935 


14.445 


24.610 


15.445 


25.610 


16.245 


26,410 


COLUMBIA 




19.600 


14.730 


21.330 


15.530 


22.130 


16.330 


22.930 


DADE 




j;3.395 


17.229 


26.395 


18.829 


27.995 


20.429 


29.595 


DE SOTO 




19.500 


13.947 


20.500 


14.947 


21.500 


15.947 


22.500 


DIXIE 




16.500 


13.400 


17.650 


14.088 


18.975 


14.700 


19.800 


DUVAL 


.-^.000 


21.764 


13.900 


23.#8 


14.900 


24.151 


15.800 


25.203 


ESCAMBIA 


. .-^^'654 


20.814 


12.936 


22.W6 


13.402 


22.562 


14.218 


23.378 


FLAGLER 


... .5C500 


17.200 


12.500 


18.200 


13.000 


19.700 






FRANKLIN 


il".128 


16.163 


12.686 


17.721 


13.799 


20.042 


14.912 


21.659 


GADSDEN * 


11,700 


17.500 


12.700 


18.500 


13.200 


19.000 


13.800 


19.600 



GILCHRIST 


12.000 


17.800 


13.500 


19.300 


14.000 


19.800 


14.500 


20 300 


GIADES ' 


^- 12,840 


20.521 


14.338 


22.091 


15.836 


22.661 






GULF 


. ''-vt^r^OO 


18.000 


13.800 


19.400 


14.510 


20.110 


15.400 


21.000 


HAMILTON 


H.OOO 


18.000 


13.000 


19.000 


13.300 


19.300 


13.500 




HARDEE 


13.070 


19.500 


14.380 


20.810 










HENDRY 


13,000 


20.200 


14.090 


21.290 


14.650 


21.850 






HERNANDO 


'\ . i3.X^ 


19,. 158 


14.307 


20.465 


14.634 


20.792 


14.961 


21.119 


HIGHLANDS 




19.620 


13.800 


20.420 


14.600 


21.220 


16.200 


22.820 


HILLSBOROUGli . ^ 




21.100 


14.087 


22.187 


14.631 


22.731 


15.173 


23.273 


HOLMES * 


^''-?':^fe^5Q2 


16.308 


12,002 


17.308 


12.502 


17,808 


13.002 


18,308 


INDIAN RIVER 


H5^^S^/636 


20.000 


13.736 


21.100 


14.286 


21.650 


14.836 


22.200 


JACKSON 




18.600 


14.100 


20.400 


15.700 


21.900 


16.800 


23.000 


JEFFERSON * 


^'^^.iii 


15.628 


11.101 


16.508 


11.981 


17.388 


12.861 


18.628 


LAFAYETTE 


Vi&«o^ 


16.638 


13.098 


17.936 










LAKE 




20.530 


14.190 


22.020 


15.000 


22.830 






LEE 


13.000 


20.730 


14.400 


22.130 


15.500 


23.230 


16.300 


24.030 


LEON 


12.050 


20.063 


13.376 


21.389 


14.460 


22.473 


15.063 , 


23,076 ■ 


LEVY 


12.450 


20.667 


13.820 


22.037 


14.131 


22.348 


14.567 


22.784 


LIBERTY * 


11.050 


15.885 


12.050 


16.885 


12.550 


17.385 


13.050 


17.885 


MADISON 


12,000 


16.875 


13.12S 


18.000 


13.600 


18.475 






MANATEE 


13.160 


20.571 


14.888 


22.730 










MARION 


^ 12.000 


19.750 


12.600 


21.250 


13.400 


22.700 






MARTIN 


13.405 


20.452 


14.515 


21.562 


15.241 


22.640 


15.967 


23.718 


MONROE 


14.75Q 


20.000 


15.750 


22.000 


16.425 


22.575 


16.810 


23,210 


^iASSAU 


12.432 


18.903 


13.732 


20.203 










OKALOOSA 


12,263 


20.832 


13.265 


21.832 


14.265 


ii.ij2 


15.265 


23,832 


OKEECHOBEE 


12.296 


19.411 


13.196 


20.311 


13.896 


21.011 






ORANGE 


12.500 


20.985 


13.900 


22,385 ^ 


^4,600 


23.085 


15.300 


23,785 


OSCEOLA 


12.407 


22.651 


14^049 


24.293 


14.990 


25.234 






PALM BEACH 


12.600 


21.605 


14:100 


23.105 


15.400 


24.405 


16.800 


25,805 


PASCO 


13.000 


20.806 


14.210 


21.981 


14.963 


22.382 


15.766 


23,185 


PINELLAS 


13.000 


22.200 


14.100 


22.950 


14.750 


23.600 


15.400 


24,250 


POLK 


13.000 


21.550 


14.000 


22.750 


14.800 


23.450 


15.400 


23,950 


PUTNAM 


13.000 


18.600 


14.000 


20.300 


14.600 


20.900 


15.200 


21,500 


ST. JOHNS 


13.000 


14,500 


14.000 


15.500 










ST, LUCIE 


13.730 


20.873 


15.125 


22.550 


16.115 


22.990 


16.555 


23,430 


SANTA ROSA * 


11.768 


20.172 


13.064 


21.713 


13.820 


22.469 


14.576 


23,225 


SARASOTA 


12.510 


20.391 


13.886 


23.519 






16.638 


24,269 


SE.MINOLE 


12.700 


21.971 


14.732 


24.003 


16.129 


25,400 






SUKTER 


ll.OSO 


20,050 


14,130 


21,350 


14.650 


21.950 






StVANNEE 


12.650 


18.608 


14,095 


20.053 


14.650 


20.608 


15.250 


21,208 


TAYL^^_- 
UNION^ 


11.700 


19.364 


13.221 


20.885 


14.391 


22.055 


15.561 


23,225 


12.200 


19.350 


13.300 


20.450 










VOLUSIA 


12.197 


22.381 


13.905 


24.089 


14.636 


24.821 


15.246 


25,430 


WAKULLA 


11,S80 


16.740 


12.900 


17,840 


13.880 


18,740 


1*4,380 


19,240 


WALTON 


13.000 


19.200 


13.800 


20.000 


14.600 


20.800 






WASHINGTON 


12.067 


18.659 


13.427 


20.021 


14.105 


20.700 


14.786 


21,380 



*1981-82 Salary Ranges - Contract For 1982-83 Under Segotiation 
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Appendix G 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
EDUCATION-RELATED 
COURSE OFFERINGS 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
EDUCATION-RELATED 
COURSE OFFEl^INGS 



Area/course title 

A. EDUCTION for EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 
1) Orientation 



2) Basic Background in Basic Education 

3) Introduction to Special Education 



4) Techniques for Facility Development 
of Exceptional Children' 

3) Instructional Materials in Special 
Education 

6) Basic Behavioral Management 

7) Classroom Management Techniques 

8) Interdisciplinary Aspects of Ex- 

ceptional Child Education 

9) Workshop Disadvantage^! 

10) Seminar on Exceptional Child Develop- 

ment 

11) Basic Practicum on Special Education 

12) Directed Individual Study 

13) Group Study 

14) Hearing Orientation 

15) Introduction to Interpretation 



143 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Central Florida 
Edison 

Florida Jr. College 
at Jacksonville 

Miami-Dade 

Santa Fe 

Indian River 

Okaloosa-Walton 

Pensacola 

Santa Fe 

Santa Fe 

Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 

c 

Miami-Dade 
Miami-Dade 



Santa Fe 

''^--^ 

Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 



V 



Florida Jr. College 
at Jacksonville 

Florida Jr. College 
at Jacksonville 



' YEAR 

1 
* 2 



2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
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AREA/COURSE TITLE 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



YEAR 



16) Specific Learning Disabilities 



17) Visually Impaired Orientation 



Manatee 

Polk 

Edison 



'2 
2 
2 



B. FOUNDATIONS 

1) Introduction to Foundations 



Brevard 1 

Broward 2 

Chipola 1 

Daytona Beach ' 1 

Edison 2 

Florida Junior College 1 
at Jacksonville 

Florida Keys 1 



Gulf Coast 
Hillsborough 
Indian River 
Lake City 
Lake Sumter 
Manatee 
Dade 

Okaloosa-Walton 

Palm Beach 

Pasco-Hernando 

Pensacola 

Polk 

Santa Fe 

South Florida 



2 

1 

2 

1 
* 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 (2)* 



St. Pete 
Valencia 



*Numbers in parenthesis reflect number of courses offered 
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AREA/COURSE TITLE 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



YEAR 



2) Educational Survey 

3) Introduction to Early Childhood: 
Social Issues 

4) Values 

5) Human Development 



Lake Sumter 
Indian River 

Gulf Coast 
Indian River 



2 
1 

2 
2 



6) Educational Psychology 

7) Introduction to Classroom Manage- 

ment 



8) Measurement 

9) History of Education 



Broward 
Daytona Beach 

Hillsborough 
Manatee 
Broward 
^Daytona Beach 
Manatee 
South Florida 



2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



10) Education in Israel* I 



11) Education in Israel II 



12) Current Issues 



Broward 
Brevard 
Broward 
Brevard 
Santa Fe 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



C. GUIDANCE 

1) Personality Development and 
Adjustment 

D. SCIENCE 

1) Chemistry Institute 

2) Science for Elementary Edu- 
cation 

3) Teaching Ccjicepts 

E. ELEMENTARY 



1) Introduction to Elementary Edu- 
cation 



2) Bilingual Elementary 



145 



Daytona Beach 



Polk 
Polk 

Florida ^Junior .College 
at Jacksonville 

Santa Fe ^ 



Polk 



Pasco-Hernando 



141 



1 (2)* 

2 (2) 
2 



2 (2) 
1 .(2) 



AREA/ COURSE TITLE 

3) Elementary Curriculum 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

1) Teaching as a Career 

2) Teacher's Aide 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Pasco-Hernando 
Central Florida 



3) 
4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 



Survey 

\ 

Education Instruction I 
EducatifOn Instruction II 
Introduction to Education Methods 

Management 

Teacher's Assistant Programs I & II 



8) 
9) 

10) 
11) 



12) 
13) 



ERIC 



North Florida 
Daytona Beach 
Edison 

North Florida 
Polk 
Polk 
Brevard 
Lake City 
Pasco-Hernando 
Polk 

Daytona Beach 
Manatee 
Daytona Beach 
Pasco-Hernando 
Daytona Beach 
Miami-Dade ^ 

Indian River 
Edison 

Pasco-Hernando 
Polk 

Miami-Dade 
Brevard 
Daytona Beach 
Lake Sumter 
St . Johns 

Broward 
Central Florida 
Central Florida 
Edison 

Florida Jr. College 
at Jacksonville 

Hillsborjmgh \ 

*Numbers in parenthesis reflect number of courses offered 

1A6 

U2 



Teacher Capability Development 

Teaching Multicultural Education: 
Social Perspective 

Instructional Design Seminar 
Internship in Education 
Internship in Education for Aides 

Various Educational Experiences 
Work Experiences Cooperative 



EARLY CHILDHOOD 



'YEAR 

1 (2)* 
1 

1 

1- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 (2) 
2 (3) 
1 

1 (4)-- 
1 

2 (2) 
2 

2 (2) 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 (5) 

2 (3) 
1 

2 

1 (3) 

1 (6), 2 (2) 



AREA/COURSE TITLE^ 



EDUCATION TECHNOLOGY 
1) Orientation 



2) Audio Visual Instruction 



I. VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 



I. ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL) 



J, MATH ^jpUCATION 
1) Elementary 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES' 

Indian River 

Manatee 

Miami-Dade 

Palm Beach 
Pasco-Hernando 
Santa Fe 

St. Pete 

Chipola 

Daytona Beach 

Miami-Dade 

North Florida 

Pensacola 

Polk 

Broward 

Miami-Dade 

Hillsborough 

Pensacola 

Pem>acola 

Brevard 

Broward 

Edison 

Miami-Dade 
Santa Fe 
St. Johns 



Brevard 
Chipola 
Daytona Beach 
Edison 
Gulf Coast 



7 k. t if 

YEAR 



i 

2 (3) 
1 (2) 

-2-C2)^ ^ 

1, 2 (3) 
1,2 

1 (2) 

2 (3) 

1 (5), 2 (5) 

2 ' 
2 

2 

2 ^ 
2 

1, 2 (4)' 

2 

2 

2 (7) ' 

1 (8) 

2 (4) , 
1 (2) 
1 (5) 
1 (2) 
1 (2) 
1 (21) 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1- 



*Numbers in parenthesis reflect number of courses offered 
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AREA/COURSE TITLE 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



YEAR 



K. SOCIAL STUDIES 

1) Elementary Education 

L. COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 

1) Elementary Adjustment and Intro- 
duction to Psychology 



2) Field Work 

3) Introduction to Developmental 
Psychology: Adolescence, Adult 
and Child 



Indian River 

Lake City 

Manatee 

Miami-Dade 

North Florida 

Okaloosa-Walton 

Pasco-Hernando 

Polk 

Santa Fe 

St . Johns 

Valencia 

Polk 

Pensacola 
Polk 

Santa Fe 

St. Johns 

St. Johns 

Tallahassee 

N^alencia 

Pensacola 

Broward 

Daytona Beach 

Hillsborough 

Gulf Coast 

Miami-Dade 

North Florida 

Okaloosa-Walton 
Pensacola 

Brevard 

Central Florida 
Edison 

Florida Jr. College 
at Jacksonville 



2 
2 

2 (4) * 
2 (4) 
2 (2) 
1, 2 
1 

2 (4) 
2 
2 
2 

2 (4) 

2 
2 

1 (3) 
2 

1, 2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1, 2 
1 

1, 2 

2 

2 

1 
2 
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• 


AREA/COURSE TITLE 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


YEAR 








Miami-Dade 










Broward 










Daytona Beach 








- — 


Chipola 










Florida Keys 










Gulf Coast 


















Hillsborough 




- 






Lake-Sumter 










Manatee 








• 


Okaloosa-Walton 




> 






Palm Beach 










Pasco-Hernando 










Pensacola 


• 








Polk 










Santa Fe 










South Florida 










St . Johns 










, St. Pete 










Valencia 










Lake City 










Seminole 










Tallahassee 








4) Education Psychology 


Daytdha Beach 


2 








Edison 


2 








Florida Junior College 


2 








at Jacksonville 










Indian River 


2 








Lake City 


2 








Manatee 


2 








North Florida 


2 








Okaloosa-Wal ton 


2 








Palm Beach 


2 








Santa Fe 


2 








St. Johns 


2 








St. Johns 


2 
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AREA/COURSE TITLE 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



YEAR 



5) Applied Psychology for Elementary 
Education 



4) Basic Counseling 



5) Personality 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
1) Officiating 



St. Pete 2 

Valencia - • 2 

Broward 2 

Daytona Beach 2 

Gulf Coast 2 

Manatee 2 

Pensacola (2)* 

Pc^lk 2 

St. Johns 2 

St. Pete ^2 

Broward 2 

Miami-Dade 1 

Santa Fe 2 (2) 

Florida Keys 2 

Indian River 2 

Mianii-Dade 2 (2) 

Polk 2 

St. Pete 2 

Brevard 

Central Florida 
Edison 

Florida Junior College 
at Jacksonville 

Miami-Dade 

Broward 

Indian River 

Daytona Beach 

Chipola 

Gulf Coast 

Hillsborough 

Lake-Sumter 

Manatee 

Okaloosa-Walton 
Pasco-Hernando 



*Number in parenthesis reflect number of courses offered 
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AREA/COURSE TITLE 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



YEAR 



Pensacola 
Polk 
Santa Fe 
South Florida 
Lake City 
Seminole 
North Florida 



2) Coaching (various sports) Broward 1, 2 (3) 

Central Florida 2 

Daytona Beach 2 (2) 

Edison 2 (8) 

Gulf Coast 2 (5) 

Manatee 2 (5) 

Miami-Dade '2 (9) 

Okaloosa-Walton 1 (2) 

Palm Beach 2 (2) 
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Appendix H 
TASK FORCE SURVEYS 
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STATE BOARD CiF EDUCATION 
POSTSECONDARY EDUC At/oN PLANNING COMMISSION 



TALLAHA; 



KNaTTBUIlXaN^ 

SSEE, FtSqfi^DA 32^301 



-TASK-FOReE-FeRr — 

TEACHER EDUCATION 
QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 



telephone (904) m-0981- 



November 19, 1982 



Dear Dean, Director, or Chairperson of Teacher Education Projgram:, ^ . 

Enclosed please find copies of the Faculty Survey for you to distribute 
to each member of your faculty. This survey can be returned directly to us 
in the attached envelopes. 

*» 

We appreciate your assistance in this effort. Please encourage your 
faculty to complete and return this survey by December 21st , so that the 
Task Force will have the valuable input from practicing teacher educators 
at your institution. 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 



Dr. Armando Henriquez, Chairperson 
Task Force for Teacher Education 
Quality Improvement 



AH/lr/mm 



V 
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Affirmative action/equal opportunity employer 




STATli BOARD OF hDUC A I ION . 

POSTStCONDARY EDUC AIION PLANNING COMMISSION 

KNOTT BUILDING . ■* 

TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 32301 . 



""TASKFQRCE for Telephone (904) 488-0981 

TEACH^^EDUCATjON 

QUALITY IMPROVEMENT ' November 19, 198^ 

Dear Faculty Member: ' 

* 

It is anticipated that during the 1983 legislative session serious attention 
will be given to teacher preparation programs in Florida. The Joint Legislative 
and Executive Task Force on Teacher Education Quality Improvement was established 
.and requested by the 1982 Legislature to provide a report with legislative and 
policy recommendations by March 1, 1983. At present' the Task Force is in the 
process of securing data on Florida's teacher education programs from a variety 
of sources. Given oiyr short time-frame, it is the intent of the Task Force to 
obtain and provide to s^he legislature the most accurate information available 
on Florida's preseirvice teacher education program^. The counsel from faculty, 
program heads, and deans and directors of teacher education programs is essential 
as the group begins to develop and establish "recommendations. 

As part of this activity, we are asking you to complete the items on the 
attached faculty survey. Part A of this survey asks for data on your personal 
background and experiences. Part B requests that you provide your perceptions 
on the policy making procedures 'at your institxit*ion with regard to curriculum 
and program changes, and also asks you to shate your perceptions on promotion 
and tenure procedures at your institution. The results of this survey will be 
shared with all deans, directors, and chairpersons of teacher education programs. 
INDIVIDUAL FACULTY ANONYMITY WILL BE PROTECTED . . ' 

Please complete this survey by December 21st and mail it in the enclosed 
envelope to: Dr. Richard Alterman, Project Director, 109 Knott Building, 
.Tallahassee, FL 32301. 

We do realize that this is a busy time of year; however, our deadline for 
submitting a report to the legislature is rapidly approaching. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

j Sincerely, 



AH/rca/mm 



Dr. Armando Henriquez, Chairperson 
Task Force for Teacher Education 
Quality Improvement 



0-J 
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FACULTY SURVEY 



Name* of Institution 



Name, Title of Office 



Address of Person 
Completing this 
Survey 



Tel 




Part A 




1. 3: 


Do 


b. 


If 


c. 


If 






d. 


If 



no 



c. If so, at what grade level(s) did you teach? 



d. If so, what subject (s) did^^you teach? 



2. a. Do you have public school administration experience? yes no 

b. If so, for how many years full-time? 



c. If so, at what level? elementary secondary middle 

3. Do you have any private school teaching experience? yes no 



4. Do you currently hold a valid Florida teaching certificate? yes no 



5. Briefly describe the staff development activities in which you were enrolled 
as at participant during the past year. (Do not include those which you 
conducted) . 



3 



Part B 



1. Are the procedures for making major policy decisions regarding changes 
in teacher education programs effective at your institution? <Yes/lIo,)_ 



What recommendations would you suggest for improvement^ 



2. In your opinion, are the promotion/salary decisions at your institution 

made on appropriate criteria? (Yes/No) . If NO, what changes would 

you suggest? 



3. List the suggestions you have for improving the quality of the teacher 
education programs. ^ 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION PLANNING COMMISSION 

KNOTT BUILDING 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 32301 
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^ TASK FORCE FOR Tdcpbooc (904) 4gs^i 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

QUALITY IMPROVEMENT November 19, 1982 




Dear Dean, Director, or Chairperson of Teacher Education Pk^gram: 

It is anticipated that during the 1983 legislative session serious attention 
will be given to teacher preparation programs in Florida. The Joint Legislative 
and Executive Task Force on Teacher Education Quality Improvement was established 
and requested by the 1982 Legislature to provide a report with legislative and 
policy recoiamendations by March 1, 1983. At present the Task Force is in the 
process of securing data on Florida's teacher education programs from a variety 
of sources. Given our short time-frame, it is the intent of the Task Force to 
obtain and provide to the legislature the most accurate information available 
on Florida's preservice teacher education programs. The counsel from faculty, 
program heads, and deans and directors of teacher education programs is essential 
as the group begins to develop and establish recommendations. 

As part of this activity we request and urge you to complete the attached 
white survey for deans, directors, or chairs of teacher education program . In 
addition, we have enclosed a pink survey for you to give to the chairperson of 
your elementary education program; a blue survey for you to give to the chair- 
person of your secondary education program; and a green survey for you to give 
to your exceptional student education program . Further, a faculty survey is 
being sent to you under separate cover for each faculty member at your 
institution. 

As you know, our deadline of March 1, 1983 is rapidly approaching. There- 
fore, we would certainly appreciate your assistance to encourage faculty and 
program chairpersons to complete their instruments. The Task Force plans to 
share the results of the survey upon completion and will protect the confiden- 
tiality of all faculty so concerned. 

Please return the completed instruments in the enclosed envelope by 
December 21st . Mail them to: Dr. Richard Alterman, 109 Knott Building, 
Tallahassee, FL 32301. 

If you should have any questions please call Dr. Alterman at 904-488-0981. 



Th^k you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 

Dr. Armando HenriquezM Ch^rperson 
Task Force for Teacher Education Quality 
Improvement 




AH/rca/mm 
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GENERAL TEACHER EDUCATION INFORMATION 



(To be completed by Dean, Director or Chair of Teacher Education Program) 

NOTE: If you do not possess the specific information requested^ please so indicate 
If the information requested is not now available, but you can estimate, please 
do so and indicate that the response is an estimate. 

Name of Institution 



Name, Title, Address of Dean of School College of Education 



Faculty Profile 

1. How many full-time faculty are in your Department/College/School of Education 
Assistant Associate Full Jenured 

2. How many of these faculty have: Doctorate Makers 



3. How many of these faculty are involved in teaching any preservice teacher 
preparation courses? 

Assistant Associate Full Tenured 



Of the faculty involved in teaching in the preservice teacher preparation 
program, how many are on soft lines? 



5. -How many adjunct faculty are teaching preservice teacher education 
courses? 

Doctorate Masters 



6. How many liberal arts faculty are directly involved in delivering preservice 
teacher education courses? 

7. How many faculty are directly involved in supervising student teaching? 
Full-time Adjunct Tenured 

8. How many faculty are involved in activities, organized through Teacher 
Education Centers? 

Assistant Associate Full Adjunct Tenured 



9. How many faculty have been trained to participate in the Beginning Teacher 
Program? 



10. Which staff development policies do you have? 

Sabbatical Redirection Other (please describe) 



11. Are faculty required to participate in staff development activities? 
Yes No 



Student Profile 



What is the mean score on SAT 
candidates? 



or ACT 



for your entering teacher 



Of those students entering teacher preparation courses in the Department/ 
College/School of Education in Fall 1981 who#^ok the SAT Exam , how many 
earned a score of: 



Below 835 
835 - 899 
900 - 999 
1000 - 1099 
1100 or above 
Total 



100% 



Of those studetns entering teacher preparation courses in the Department/ 
College/School of Education in Fall 1982 who took the SAT Exam , how many 
earned a score of: 



Below 835 
835 - 899 
900 - 999 
1000 - 1099 
1100 or above 
Total 



100% 



What percentage of your students entering teacher preparation programs in 
the Department/College/School of Education in the Tall 1981 who took the 
ACT Exam, earned a score of: 



16 or below 

17 - 19 
20 - 23 
24 - 27 
28-30 - 
31 or above 

Total 



100% 



J 



What percentage of your students entering teacher preparation programs in 
the Department/College/School of Education in the Fall 1982 who took the 
ACT Exam, earned a score of : 



16 or below 

17 - 19 

- 23 

- 27 

- 30 

31 or above 
Total 



20 
24 
28 
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What percentage of your junior level students enrolled in teacher prepara- 
tion programs in the Department /College/School of Education in the Fall 
1981 had a cumulative GPA in the range of: ♦ " 

1.9 or below V*- 

2.0 - 2.4 ' 



2.5 - 2.9 
3.0 3.4 

3.5 or above 



Total 100% 



7. What percentage of your junior level students enrolled in teacher prepara- 
tion programs in the Department/College/School of Education in the Fall 
1982 had a cumulative GPA in the range of: 

1.9 or below 

2.0 - 2.4 

2.5 - 2.9 
3.0 - 3.4 
3.5 or above 



Total *^0% 



C. Standards for Admission, Selection and Retention of Teacher Candidates 

1. Admission into Programs 

a. State Board of Education rule 6A-5.62 requires a minimum composite 
score of 835 on SAT or 17 on ACT as a prerequisite for admission 
Into teacher education. Does the admission score required by 

your institution exceed this minimum level? (Yes/No) . 

If YES, state the composite score (s) which your institution requires 
for admission into Teacher Education. 



b. If students do not meet minimum admission score requirements, is 

remediation recommended? (Yes/No) . If YES, describe how 

remediation opportunities are provided. 



c. For what percentage of your students, if any, hav6 these SAT/ACT 
requirements been waived? 



d.' What criteria do you use in determining to waive these requirements? 
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What is the racial/ethnic composition of those students for whom thes^ 
requirements have been waived (% of Blacks, Whites, Hispanics, Native 
Americans, Asians)? 



f. What additional admission requirements does your institution require 
for entry into the teacher education program (e.g. minimum grade 
point average, basic skills competencies, etc.)? Please describe 
briefly. 




In your opinion, do you believe the CLAST test will have an effect on 

your current requirements or the quantity and caliber of students 

entering your teacher education program? (Yes/No) . If YES, ph 

describe. 



Screening and Placement 

a. Describe the procedure (s) you presently use for screening 
candidates who wish to enter your teacher education program. 



b. Once admitted to a teacher education program, do you employ any ongoing 
evaluative procedures or screening/guidance mechanisms to insure 
teacher candidatT^' quality (e.g., periodic interviews, tests, observations, 
GPA maintenance levels)? 
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3. Exit and Retention 

a. What is the attrition rate for students leaving the programs of teacher 
education at your institution? . Of those who leave, what percen- 
tage exit due to failure to maintain minimum academic requirements? 

What percentage exit to pursue other fields of study? . 

b. Do you require exit tests for completion of your programs in teacher 
education? (Yes/No) . If YES, what types of tests do you employ? 



c. What percentage of students pass your exit tests on first attempt? . 

Do you 'allow successive attempts? (Yes/No) . If YES, how many? . 

d. On the first attempt in 1981/82, what percentage of graduates from 

your programs of teacher education pass the Florida Teacher Certification 
Exam? . 

D. Promotion & Salary 

1. Please provide a copy of policy guidelines regar(Jing promotion, salary, 
tenure and merit pay at your institution. 

2. What recommendations would you suggest to improve the salary and promotion 
system at your institution? (Attach additional sheet if necessary) 



E. Governance 



J'* ' 

Is there a formal group at your institution .charged with responsibility 
for making major policy decisions effecting change in teacher education 
programs and curriculum? (Yes/No) . 



erJc 
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If, YES do members of that group include representatives of: (check all 
that apply) 

department/college/school of education faculty 

department/college/school of education administrators 

liberal arts faculty 

liberal arts administrators 

institution level administrators 

students 

teachers 

State Department of Education representatives 
others (please specif^)^ , 



Please provide examples of major changes within the last two years made 
as a result of activities o^ this policy group. 



Are 'the majority of changes made in teacher education programs a 

institution the result of this group's acti>^ity? (Yes/No) • 

what are the major forces contributing to change? 
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5. What formal mechanisms are used to encourage collaborative planning? j| 
a. Between your teacher education programs? 



b. Between teacher education programs and public schools? 



c. BetWeen education faculty and liberal arts faculty? 



6. What recommendations would you make to improve the policy-making and 
collaborative activities in your teacher education programs? 

y 

u ^ 



ft 
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Survey of Elementary/Secondary and Exceptional 
Student Education Programs 



Please complete the items on the attached pages concerning programs in 
elementary education on your campus. If you have no specific programs in 
elementary education, please so indicate below and return the forms uncompleted. 

) 

Please be as brief and specific as possible. If you do not possess the 
specific information requested, please so indicate. If the information requested 
is not now available, but you can estimate, please do so and indicate that the 
response is an estimate. 

Please complete this section at your earliest possible convenience and 
return the completed form to the office of the dean, director, or chair of 
teacher education so that it can be mailed together with the other sections of 
the teacher education survey to Task Force staff, no later than December 21, 1982 . 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



Name of Institution 

We have programs in elementary education: 

Yes (Please complete attached pages) 

No (Please return form uncompleted) 



Name, Title, and Office Address of Person Completing^ This Section 



Telephone 
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SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



I. 



II. 



ERIC 



How many upper level liberal arts courses are available for students in 
your program? ... 



Electives 



Required 



Please list the appropriate course number within which the following subject 
areas are taught or specifically addressed. If they are not covered, pleas^ 
mark N/C* 



AREA 

Contemporary Issues in Education 
Computer Literacy 
Economic Education 
School Law 

Environmental Education 

Sex Education 

Multicultural Education 

^ban/lnner-city Education 

Learning disabilities 

Counseling for classroom teachers 

Global/International Education 

Teacher stress /burnout 

Educational Technology 

Assessment of quality in texts 

Classroom Organization and 
Administration 

Evaluation 

Verbal and non-verbal communication 
Presentation of subject matter 
Bilingual Education 



1 



Prefix and 
Course 
or N/C 



% of 
Time in Coursi 
Spent on Topi|: 
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20) Management of Student Behavior 

21) Coursework planning ^ 

22) Gifted Student Education " 

23) P.L. 94-142 ^ 

III. The following questions concern CLINICAL , EARLY FIELD EXPERIENCES , and STUDENT 
TEACHING/ INTERNSHIP . To the best of your ability, would you please briefly 
describe the typical experience of elementary education students for the 
categories listed below: 

A. Clinical (campus-based) e:g)eriences 

Academic Level 
Total Offered (e.g. 1st 

Type Hours Credit semester junior year) 



1. How many hours of clinical teaching are required prior to student 
teaching/internship? 

B. Early Field Experiences (school-based, short duration and return to campu3) 

If you provide this type of pre-intern experience, please respond to the 
following: 

Academic Level 
Total Offered (e.g. 1st 

Type Hours Credit semester junior year) 
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1. How are school-based supervising teachers selected^ 



2. On the average, How many hours of contact occur between the school- 
based supervising teacher and the university-based supervisory 
professor? 



3. How are students in early fielder experiences evaluated by supervising 
teachers? (e.g., checklist of competencies, professional judgement, 
etc.) 



4. How often, ar^d in what manner, do university supervising professors 
consult individually with students? 



a. Type of consultation7^'> 



b. With what frequency and for how long? 



5. Are students required t© do early field experieh^ces in multi-cultural 
school settings? (Yes/No) . 

If YES, what is the nature of this requirement? 



6. How many hours in early field experiences are required prior to 
student teaching internship? 



C. Student Teaching/Internship 

Please answer the following questions regarding the scope and character 
of your student intern program. We realize it is difficult to 
generalize to all students, so when answering please approximate the 
typical experience encountered by your interns. 

1. What is the nature of the student intern experience? 

Duration of experience? 



O B. Number of liours required per semester/qtr? 
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2. On the average, does this experience take place in more than one 
school? (If so, how many schools) 



3. Does it take place within one or more grade levels? (Please specify 
number of grade levels) 

( 

4. Does it cover more than ,one subject matter area? (Please specify 
subject matter(s) taught) 



5. What are the criteria used for placing student interns in schools? 
(e.g. random allocation, student selection of school, etc.) 



^ 

6. What criteria are used by school-based personnel to evaluate interns? 
(please list or attach copy of criteria) 



7. How are school-based supervisory teachers selected? 



8. On the average, how many hours of contact occur between a school- 
based supervising teacher and university supervisor? 



9. How much, and what kind, of contact occurs between a student intern 
and the supervising university professor? 

a. Type of contact (e.g., meetings at student's school) 





b. Frequency and length of contacts? 



im- 
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10. Do you have requirements that insure student interns' have a 
multicultural student teaching experience? 



If SO, what are those requirements? f 

V ^ ^ 
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